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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 58 of Harper’s YOUNG PEOPL*, issued 
December 7,.opens with the first chapter of “ Toby 
Tyler ; or, Ten Weeks with a Ci cus,” a fasci- 
nating serial story for boys, by JAMES OTIS, #/us- 
trated by ROGERS; and it also contains the first 
chapter of “ Mildrved’s Bargain,” a new serial 
story for girls, written by MRs, JOHN LILLIE, and 
illustrated by MRS. JESSIK CURTIS SHEPHERD. 


In this number a beautiful double-page engraving 


of HOLMAN HwunrtT’s famous Christ 
in the Temple” ts accompanied by ar ufitle from 
the pen of the R¥V. Dr. Taytor. “ 7he Heart 
of Bruce,” a spirited poem by Miss LILLIE BARR, 
will be found just the thing for déclamafion ; and 
an illustrated article on some new forms of Christ- 
mas Decorations, and how to make them, will 
prove timely and useful. The poem of “Wingy 
Wing Foo” is illustrated by a characteristic draw- 
ing by F.S. CHuRCH; and on the last page of 
the number the children have shown their skill in 
making Wiggles. 


‘BLACKMORE’S NEW. STORY. 


A new Serial Story, entitled 


CHRISTOWELL, | 
by the popular novelist R. D. BLACKMORE, author 
of * Lorna Doone,” “ Mary Anerley,” “ Cripps, 
the Carrter,” etc., is begun in this number of 
HARveR’s WEEKLY. 


REFORM PROSPECTS. 


HE most sagacious movement of the 
Democratic party since the war is its 
demand for the passage of a law to secure 
civil service reform. Our doubt of the 
probability of any action by Congress has 
been construed into opposition to a Demo- 
cratic initiation of reform. But the reform 
is in its nature non-partisan. The Reform 


’ Association in this city is composed of men 


of both parties, and a proper bill proposed 
by & Democratic Congress, and signed by a 
Republican President, would be a broad and 
admirable foundation of reform. There can 
be no doubt that a judicious bill designed to 
remove existing abuses, or some of them, 
would receive the approval of the President, 
and every Republican member of Congress 
who sees the vital desirability of reform 
would find it extremely difficult to justify 
opposition to such a bill. If the law itself 
were adapted to its declared purpose, it 
would be supported by every journal of ei- 
ther party that favors the object. Such 
support could not be fairly withheld upon 
the ground that the law was not compre- 
hensive enough or radical enough, if it were 
honest and effective as far as it went. He 
would have been a very poor antislavery 
man twenty-five years ago who should have 
refused to vote for a bill forbidding slavery 
in the Territories because it did not also 
abolish slavery in the States. So a man 
may think, as we do,that thorough reform 
requires change in the method of appoint- 
ment, but he would hardly for that reason 
oppose a plan which wisely protected the 
tenure of office. The Democrats may rely 
upon a perfectly candid consideration from 
Republican reformers of any honest scheme 
proposed by a Democratic Congress. 

We observe that some of our Republican 
friends are disposed to question the motives 
of this sudden Democratic crusade for re- 
form. But the motives, of political actions 
which are in themselves just and expedient 
are always subjects of speculation. If, how- 
ever, we declined to have anything to do 
with good measures which are supported 
for bad reasons, we should not make very 
rapid progress in-any direction. The Dem- 
ocrats fraukly propose to themselves a party 
advantage by a reform of the civil service. 
But how do they intend to accomplish it ? 
By preventing the patronage of the civil 
service from being used as a bribery fund, 
by prohibiting extortions, and by making 
appointments depend upon fitness, and ten- 
ure upon'fidelity and efficiency. They think 
that such a course will help them, because 
it will take an illicit weapon from the Re- 
publicans which they despair of seizing for 
themselves, and will make elections depend 
npon the real wishes and convictions of the 
people, and not upon corruption—an appeal 
in-which they think that they will-have as 
good a chance as we. But are we Repub- 
licans less willing to trust the real wishes 
and convictions of the people? Is not the 
distinctive Republican principle at this mo- 
ment a free vote and a fair count? Is not 
the great Republican protest made against 
force and fraud at the ballot-box? And is 
there any meaner form of coercion than that 
which has grown up in our civil service? 


As Republicans do we admit that upon a 
free and fair appeal to the people we should 
be defeated if we could not assess the office- 
holders, and turn out those who do not give 
what is demanded? The chief Republican 
partisan objection to reform hitherto has 


been that it was a proposition to help the 


Democratic party. It was said to be a re- 


{j nunciation by Republicans of an immense 
advantage of which the Democrats would | 


eagerly avail themselves. Well, now it is 
the Democrats who propose to renounce it. 
They say, without concealment, that they 
have tried to wrest that advantage from us, 
that they have hoped we would cripple our- 
selves by reform, but finding that we are 
too strong, they now propose that both sides 
shall abandon an illicit advantage, and re- 
move one of the most vital perils from our 
politics. They propose, so far as the civil 
service is concerned, that elections shall turn 
upon a preference of policy, not upon the 
hope of plunder. For ourselves, as Repub- 
licans, we are not afraid of such a proposi- 
tion. As we have advocated “taking the 


Custom-house out of politics’ when the | 


Democrats, by sneering at reform, sought for 
their own purposes to keep it.in, we shall 
not abandon our own policy because the 
Democrats in despair now accept it in hope 
of a party advantage. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
present discussion is that the Democratic 
press evidently understands the scope of a 
real reform, and states it manfully. This 
shows that there has been no misconcep- 
tion of it hitherto on the part of that press, 
and that all misrepresentations have been 
designed for and were due to fancied party 
exigency. It indicates, also, a more general 
knowledge of the principles of reform than 
has been supposed, and that public opinion 
upon the subject is very much riper than 
has been imagined. What kind of measure 
may be meditated by the Democrats is, of 
course, unknown to us. 
discussion, and of the feeling upon the sub- 
ject, we suppose that the main point sought 
will be security of tenure by prohibiting re- 


moval except for legitimate cause. , This 


would also seem to be the tendency of Gen- 
eral GARFIELD’S views, as disclosed in the 
report of his conversation with Messrs. 
HORACE WHITE and F. W. WHITRIDGE, who 
presented to him the independent Repub- 
lican memorial upon the subject. We think 
it will be found, however, that the question 
of removal is bound up with that of ap- 
pointment, and that the most practicable 
way to secure a proper tenure and to dis- 
pose of wanton removal is to prevent polit- 
ical influence and partisan jobbery in ap- 
pointment. This, we think, also, will be 
found practicable only by a competitive ex- 
amination. There is, however, a question 
whether Congress could do more than define 
the qualifications and tenure. It will not 
be forgotten by members of Congress who 
really desire reform that one of the simplest 
and most effective reform measures would 
be repeal of the four years’ act of 1820, and 
they would do well to refresh their recollec- 
tions of Mr. WEBSTER’s speech upon that re- 
peal when moved by Mr. CALHOUN in 1835. 
The act of 1820 was ostensibly passed in the 


interest of the service, but really in the in-- 


terest of the spoils system, under the au- 
spices of Mr. CRAWFORD, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Its repeal would destroy one of 


the great bulwarks of abuse, because it | 


would compel a removal in order to make 
an appointment. We remind the Demo- 
cratic friends of reform that the President’s 
Message will undoubtedly make propositions 
for legislation, and that their treatment of 
those. propositions will be watched very 
narrowly. Nothing more thorough than 
the present system of appointment pursued 
at the Custom-house and Post-office in New 
York could be proposed within the range of 
places to which it is applied, and it applies 
to the great multitude of subordinate places 
in those offices. If the President should ask 
an appropriation to extend and enforce that 
system, support of his request would be an 
excellent test of Democratic sincerity in re 

form. | 


A TEST OF NATIONAL GOOD 
SENSE. 


THE good sense of the American people is 
impeached by nothing more emphatically 
than by the refusal to provide a reasonable 
method of electing a President and count- 
ing the vote. It appears by the record of 
the secretary of the Vice-President in 1876 
that the electoral returns from Tennessee, 
Maine, Virginia, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin, Vermont, California, Massa- 
chusetts, Florida, Louisiana, Oregon, Missis- 
sippi, Iowa, and Kansas were technically 
incorrect. That election turned upon one 
vote, and with a less patriotic disposition 
among Southern Democrats would have 
convulsed the country with civil war. In 
Indiana one of the Republican electoral 
votes was endangered in the late election 
from a most trivial neglect. One of the 


From the drift of | 


electors resigned, and in five counties his 
hame was carelessly retained upon the tally. 
In Suffolk County, in New York, there was 
@ similar blunder, and the names of two 
electors not upon the ticket were certified 
as elected. In 1876 such negligence would 
have elected the Democratic President, and 
every four years we are at the mercy of a 
het-work of foolish and needless technical- 
ities. At the last election, except in the 
smallest States, there was probably scarcely 
one Republican voter who meant to vote 
for General GARFIELD who knew whether 
he was doing so or not. In New York he 
yoted for thirty-five men, of most of whom 
he had never heard. Of such a business as 
this it can only be said that it is supremely 
silly—as well as full of danger—for an in- 
telligent people. 


_ Even under a system of Presidential elec- | 


tion by States the electoral system is wholly 
unnecessary. There is no reason that every 
Republican in New York should not vote di- 
rectly for the candidate of his party. Then 
if the general vote of the State is to decide, 
+ Republican majority would give thirty- 
five electoral votes to that candidate, and 
so for a Democratic majority. If, as is still 
better, the vote should be cast by districts, 
éach district would count one, with two at 
large for the State. Every voter would then 


know what he was doing, and all the doubt 


and confusion arising at the last moment 
from the discovery that John Smith, one of 
the candidates for elector, was postmaster 
at Skunk’s Misery, would be avoided. It 
would at once obviate an immense trouble 
which is now taken for no purpose what- 
ver. The electoral system contemplated 
the independent action of the electors. But 
the electors have become agents whose in- 
dependent action would be dishonorable. 
The question of an election of the Presi- 
dent by a popular majority of the aggregate 
voters of the whole country is the subject 
of a very intelligent and suggestive paper 
by J. L. R.in the Herald a few weeks since. 
But if public opinion is not ready for so 


| signal a change of system, it is undoubtedly 


ready to correct the absurdities of the ex- 
isting system, which compels a man to vote 
r thirty-five persons, some of whom may 
be ineligible, and whose names may be mis- 
pelled, and who may be improperly cer- 

tified. 
| The bills of Mr. EpMUNDs and of Mr. Mor- 


isputed election, but it is also well to pro- 
vide for reducing the pleas and pretenses 


: in provide wisely for the settlement of a 


of dispute. The principle of Mr. EDMUND8’s 


bill, that the States should themselves settle 
all quarrels, is sound and excellent, and a 
Republican Congress ought not to hesitate 


to pass it if a Democratic Congress should 


refuse. But the Oregon experience of 1876, 
and the technically incorrect certificates and 
inclosures of that year, and the Indiana and 
Suffolk County negligence of this year, all 
of which irregularities arose from the ab- 
ena elaborate existing electoral system, 
hould teach us to make the Presidential 
election, whether by States, as now, or by 
districts, or by a popular majority, as simple 
and direct as possible. It is not a subject 
to be deferred, and it belongs to the sphere 
of vitally important and beneficial legisla- 
tion. 


| ENGLAND AND IRELAND.. . 


.. THE situation in Ireland and the feeling 
in England are unchanged. If Mr. RED- 
PATH, in a speech reported to have been de- 
livered by him in Newark, represents the 


tone of the Land League movement, it will | 


hardly end without a bitter and bloody con- 
test. Mr. REDPATH is reported as saying that 
when a bad landlord is shot, he does not go 
into mourning for him, and that it would 
have been an eternal disgrace if Lord LE1- 
TRIM had not been shot. If this is the rea- 
soning approved by the League, it is not 
surprising that there is great excitement in 
England, and a loud demand for vigorous 
measures. Lord LEITRIM may have been a 
hoary offender, but the trouble with assas- 
sination as a social corrective is, as AZEGLIO 
. 2 that it makes the injured person judge 
if the law and the fact, and executioner, 
without a chance of hearing for the ac- 
cused. If the Land League holds that even 
evicted Irish tenants may rightfully shoot 
landlords whom they think to be unjust, 
they hold a doctrine which returns civiliza- 
tion to barbarism. It is in vain to say that 
it is the cruel landlord who is the barbarian. 
Granted that he is a black-hearted criminal, 
the difference between civilization ahd bar- 
barism is that the former punishes such 
riminals by forms of law, while the latter 
shoots them at sight. : 
_ It is understood that the British govern- 
ment intend to propose simultaneously a 


reasonable land law and a policy of coer- 


cion. It is even said that they will ask to 
disarm the people in Ireland. Mr. Giap- 
STONE and Lord SELBORNE at the Guild- 
hall both declared that no concession could 
be made to disorder. This may justly be 


said by a government that can be trusted to 
relieve the complaint. It is of course no 
answer to asituation like pre-Revolutionary 
France, where all confidence in the gover. 
ment has been destroye4, and the insurrec- 
tionists had rather face cannon than starva- 
tion. But Mr. PARNELL and his friends 
know that a ministry of which Mr. GLap- 
STONE and Mr. BRIGHT and Mr. Forstrp are 
members is not hostile to Ireland, but friend- 
ly, and that the evidence of serious suffer. 
ing afforded not only by the terrible famije 
records of last year, but by the universal 
agitation now, will not be disregarded. | 
is this fact and the consciousness of his 
knowledge of it which suggest the suspi- 
cion that Mr. PARNELL’s object is not only 
just amendment of the land laws, but home 
rule, or Irish legislation for Ireland. i 
But this will be a standing menace go 


long as the laws regulating Ireland are of 


the character of the land laws, and, indeed 
of general legislation for Ireland for centn. 
ries. All the modern disturbances in that 
country are old curses coming home to roost. 
In the nature of things there can be no 
short and easy way of pacification. Igno- 
rance, tradition, religious alienation, are not 
changed or diverted in a day. Instead of a 
“scientific frontier’ in Afghanistan, if the 
author of Endymion had devoted his suprem- 
acy to a wise and comprehensive settlement 
of Ireland, silencing the ery of home rule by 
a rule so beneficent that’ all complaint dis- 
appeared, except that nature and events had 
made political separation impracticable, the 
name of BEACONSFIELD would have been re- 
membered as that of a great statesman. It 
is a task which now falls upon Mr. Guap- 
STONE, who has first of all, before he can do 
anything whatever, to persuade England to 
desire justice to Ireland. The difficulty of 
@ statesman is not to see what to do, but 
how to do it. oH 


THE PRESS AND THE PRESIDENT- 
ELE 


SPECULATIONS about the GARFIELD cabin- 
et and the policy of the new Administra- 
tion will be probably interrupted by the 
meeting of Congress and the Message. Gen- 
eral GARFIELD has been in Washington, and 
has received undoubtedly a great deal of 
advice. We presume that the opinion and 
expectation ‘of the country and of his party 
are what he wishes to know, and to say that 
he is probably wise enough to make up his 
own mind is akin to that astute observation 
which is often made, before a nominating 
Convention, that the Convention will un- 
donbtedly do what is best for the party. One 
of the most obvious channels of information 
as to what is best for the party, and certainly 
the most important, is the press. It is the 
duty of the press both to mould and to de- 
clare public opinion, and its influence alike 
upon nominating conventions and upon ad- 
ministrations is at least as powerful as any 
other. The function of the press is to lead, 


not to follow, and it can not influence re- 


sults if it waits to speak until results have 
been accomplished. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that General 
GARFIELD is glad to know authentically the 
opinion and expectation of his party. This 
knowledge, indeed, he can not. obtain from 
any single paper or person. But he can gain 
it much more accurately from a truly free 
press than from one that is muzzled by fear 
that if it advises, its advice may not be tak- 
en. Nojournal is obliged to abandon Gener- 
al GARFIELD because he may not be governed | 
by its advice. But if it would affect his ac- 
tion, it must at least make the effort. He 
ought to know how much and what kind of 
censure, or criticism, or support, he is like 
to encounter, and probably he would desire 
nothing more heartily than the counsel of 
@ courageous and independent Republican 
press. The disposition to dismiss the com- | 
ments of the press as mere newspaper talk 
is to misunderstand the situation. The pro- 
test against the Passion Play was newspaper 
talk, but it was effective. The objection to 
taking the Central Park for the great Exhi- 
bition was mainly newspaper talk, but the 
Park is not to be taken. The assault upon 
TWEED and his gang was mainly newspaper 
talk, but it saved the city of New York from 
a revolution. The renown of great actors 
and artists of any kind is largely newspap¢e' 
talk, but it serves the purpose. The public 
man who contemns the newspapers despises 
the best means of learning what he most 
needs to know—the condition and move- 
ment of opinion. What degree of influence 
he shall concede to it is his own affair, and 
his own sagacity must determine the réla- 
tive value of various counsel. 

The two marked and positive tendencies 
in the Republican party are known to Gen- 
eral GARFIELD, as they are to every other 
observer of politics. One is the tendency 
to hold on by means of patronage, and to 
avoid all positive action lest it alienate 
some interest or somebody. The other rece 
ognizes the situation as one which admon- 
ishes the party in power not to be conteut 
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with standing still, but to make itself the 
party of wise and progressive movement. 
It is true that an administration must rely 
upon the sentiment of its party. But it is 
equally true that the most blatant and ar- 
oices must not be mistaken as ne- 
the voice of the true spirit and 
purpose of the party. Leaders are always in 
advance. The chief who would satisfy ev- 
erybody finds himself at last with the strag- 
glers in the rear. A party and the country 
like decision, courage, and a positive course. 
This was the secret of JACKSON’s power. 
This is the secret of Mr. CONKLING’s position 
in the polities of this State. Like STRAF- 
FORD, he is “ thorough,” and the fault of his 
opponents in public position and with polit- 
ical ambition is that they have not fought 
him with his own weapons of pluck and per- 
sistence. In the Chicago Convention Mr. 
CAMPBELL, of West Virginia, very easily put 
Mr. CONKLING down by a vivid and sarcas- 
tic imitation of his manner in declaring the 
vote. It was a small thing, but it was sig- 
nificant. Mr.CONKLING belongs to the class 
of men who mean to be taken at their own 
estimate, and he has certainly succeeded in 
his purpose. Hesitation and vacillation in 
a leader always repel and discourage the 
followers. In the actual condition of the 
Republican party the President can not tem- 
porize. General GARFIELD will gravitate to 
one side or the other, and neither side will 
be in any doubt as to his preference. The 
situation is due to the fact that the party 
has been long in power. Instead of one 
great absorbing issue like that of slavery 
extension, it has various aims and differing 
methods, with a chief issue in the fraudu- 
lent solidity of “the South.” The new Pres- 
ident’s position will be very difficult, but 
he may certainly count upon the support 
of the country for a vigorous, courageous, 
and progressive administration. Whatever 
course he takes can command success only 
by resolution and persistence. A President 
is a leader, if he will only lead. 


rogant V 
cessarily 


WETTING THE POWDER. 


A NEw ORLEANS correspondent, comment- 
ing upon some late remarks of the Weekly 
upon voting for “ scalawags,” says that they 
are not precisely applicable to the Southern 
situation. He argues that to refuse support 
to a Republican candidate in Louisiana, for 
instance, because of his bad personal char- 
acter, is to take the wrong side in a contest 
for life or death, or for that which makes 
life worth living. Republicans may be in- 
dependent if they will, he thinks, at the 
North, but at the South “they must stick to 
the party anyhow.” 

But if our correspondent will reflect a 
moment he will see that if a party under 

such disadvantages as the Republican party 
in Louisiana persists in selecting scalawags 
as representatives (assuming that it does 
so), not only can it make no progress, but it 
constantly furnishes the best reason against 
its own success. When the South Carolina 
_ Republicans put forth Moses and WHIPPER 
as representatives of the party, it was not 
certainly to be expected that those who were 
disinclined to Republicanism would be con- 
verted. If the better Republicans pleaded 
that they were ashamed, but could not help 
themselves, the inevitable reply was that 
until they could help themselves they could 
not reasonably expect confidence and sup- 
port. Our correspondent compares the Re- 
publican situation in Louisiana to that of 
an army in an enemy’s country. He insists 
that the officers must be obeyed even if 
their private character is not good. But 
that is not the true parallel. The question 
1s whether officers who wet the powder, and 
make fighting impossible, ought to be sup- 
ported. Such officers are traitors, and ought 
to be shot, not obeyed. The managers of a 
party are just as much bound in honor to 
nominate fit candidates as the members are 
honorably bound to support regular nomi- 
nations. It should be a conclusive reply to 
our Louisiana friend that to try to achieve 
Republican success with candidates of bad 
character is to try to fire with wet powder. 
We observe that some Democratic papers 
Waste a great deal of contempt upon inde- 
pendent Republicans in New York, who, 
While opposing mere machine methods in 
politics, did not oppose General GARFIELD, 
although the machine supported him. But 
What would they have gained by running 
with the Democratic machine, forgery and 
‘ll, and voting for General Hancock? Such 
Journals should endeavor to understand 
General GARFIZID was not nominated 
ni the Republican machine, and that, if he 
lad been, the question for independent Re- 
_ publicans would have been whether decent 
politics would gain more by its defeat than 
by that of the Democratic machine. When- 
“ves such Republicans are of opinion that 
en defeat of both machines is more desir- 
party success even. when encum- 
jer y the machine, they will undoubt- 
Y vote or scratch accordingly. But our 


| 


-as London and its’ neighborhood. 


Louisiana correspondent may be very sure 
that a party which disregards good personal 
character in its nominations invites distrust 
and defeat, and its members who deliberate- 
ly support such nominations vote their party 
not only out of power, but out of a respect- 
able title to power. _ 


‘VICIOUS TEXT-BOOKS. 


An old Virginia correspondent, not a “ carpet- 
bagger,” who voted for Garrretp “‘ with as much 
pleasure as for any candidate I ever supported,” 
says that he does not wish to see the Republicans 
locally successful in his town, and a correspond- 
ent in Arkansas says exactly the same thing. 
They are both very earnest and very intelligent 
Republicans, and their feeling is well worthy the 
attention of our Louisiana correspondent, of whose 
letter we speak elsewhere. The Virginian holds 
that the first step to be taken to remedy the evil 
at the South is to attack the ignorance of the 
voters, both white and colored, which is the real 
source of difficulty. This, he thinks, should be a 
national work, and such is his faith in the efficacy 
of national action that he would gladly see the 
government wholly centralized. 

President Hayes has pointedly called attention 
to the subject of education as a political solvent 
in our situation, and it is very possible that he 
may make some recommendations upon the sub- 
ject in his annual message. But we remind our 
Virginian friend, who can see “ no use in two sets 
of laws in this country,” that the political distince- 
tion between his county and his State is very 
valuable, and that the same kind of distinction 
between the State and the Union is most service- 
able. The speculative cast of the Southern po- 
litieal mind will long cause it to talk of “the 
sovereignty” of the State—of Florida, or Oregon. 
That is a phantasm, however, which will gradual- 
ly disappear. But so long as it is honestly be- 


lieved to be more than a pointless speculation it 


will, and for good reason, radically injure the sec- 
tion which fosters it. 

One of the most copious sources of mischief 
and of prolonged sectional estrangement is the 
State system of education. No interest is more 
essentially national, and none demands more 
stringently a national care, than education. Some 
of the States actually teach in the common schools 
a feeling of hostility to the Union. That is to 
say, text-books pervert the facts of history to the 
discredit of the national government, and to the 
perpetuity of angry feeling. No text-book known 
to us in any Northern State does this. Its nar- 
ration of fact does not necessarily foster ill feel- 
ing. The story of slavery is told, indeed, as it 
should be, but not with party acrimony or person- 
al crimination. Our correspondent may be sure 
that there is the utmost disposition in this part 
of the country to support any wise national aid 
for education in the Southern States. 


“TOM BROWN” AND THE GROG. 
SHOPS. 


Mr. Neat Dow sends us the following: 


My pear ‘ Werxty,’—You have omitted 
to say in your article ‘Tom Brown in America’ that 
an important feature in the regulations of Rugby, in 
Tennessee, is that no intoxicating liquors shall be sold 
there. ‘Tom Brown’ and his helpers have made that 
absolute. 

‘“‘Two sharpers came there, on the very edge of the 
new Rugby, and established each his grog-shop. They 
would heed no remonstrance, but insisted upon their 
right. A general law of Tennessee forbids the liquor 
traftic within some miles of an educational establish- 
ment. Mr. Hugues took advantage of this, and imme- 
diately built a school-house beside them, and they were 
thus forced to decamp.” 


A JINGO VIEW. 


THE Marquis of Salisbury’s career as Foreign 
Secretary in the BEACONSFIELD administration does 
not exactly authorize him, as in a late speech, to 
accuse the present government in England of 
“ duplicity” and “incapacity.” But there is un- 
doubtedly a general feeling that the Irish ques- 
tion may prove very embarrassing to a compro- 
mise Ministry of Whig patricians and sincere rad- 
icals. The Marquis of Salisbury is an excellent 
spokesman of the rank Jingo sentiment of Lon- 
don society and the London clubs. But nothing 
has been more clearly shown than that this is not 
the dominant sentiment of England. Upon a 
particular question like that of Ireland the Whigs 
may unite with the Tories, but upon a general 
policy of administration the present party lines 
will be probably maintained. 

A shrewd observer writes us that the St. James 


‘Gazette, the new Tory journal which grew out of 


the change in the Pall Mall, expresses the Jingo 
sensitiveness with the statement of this fact. 
The St. James sneers in the good old familiar 
style at those who claim to be politically more ‘en- 
lightened than Londoners. Our observer, who is 


+ a Jingo of the Cowen school—that is, a moderate 


Liberal, who approved the BeaconsF1ELD policy— 
says, warmly : 

“In fact, I do not believe any spot of the same 
size on the earth’s surface contains half so many 
able, intelligent, well-informed, well-judging men 
I should not 
be greatly surprised if the government ultimately 
shipwrecked themselves on the Irish difficulty, if 
I may judge from the way in which they have 
handled it so far: and further, the materials ex- 
ist in public opinion for a great coalition between 
moderate Liberals and Conservatives against the 
Radicals. Any serious attempt at considerable 
constitutional changes may precipitate such a co- 
alition, and put a new face on affairs here.” It 
is odd that this constitutional jealousy slept so 
soundly during the business of making the Queen 
Empress of India, and ordering the Indian troops 
to Europe, The truth is that the shallowest wa- 


ter along the shore is as much a part of the sea 
as the fathomless mid-ocean. Liberalism grafted 
with Jingoism will inevitably produce the Bra- 
CONSFIELD fruit. 


MR. HEWITT’S EXPLANATION. 


Mr. Hewrrr has written to the Nation an ex- 
planation of his’connection with the Morey letter. 
He says that he was never a “ friend’ of General 
GARFIELD, and that he had only a pleasant ac- 
quaintance with him as a political opponent. 
But even if there had been friendship between 
them, Mr. Hewrrr does not see how it was un- 
friendly to suppose that General Garrretp held 
certain economical theories. Mr. Hewrrrt adds that 
his speech of February 24, 1879, shows why he 
could not accept as conclusive “the mere verbal 
denial of General GarFieLp,” when the General 
had failed to satisfy the very newspapers which 
now reflect upon Mr. Hewitt. As one of these 
journals, it is right for us to say,as we have said 
before, that we were entirely satisfied with “the 
mere verbal denial” of General GarFIELD, and 
that we said so at the time in the most unreserved 
manner. 

Mr. Hewrrr says that he believed the signature 
of the letter to be General GarFIELp’s, but that 
he gave no advice whatever about publication ; 
and he says that he referred to it in his speech, 
not to injure General GaRFIELD personally, but to 
show the hollowness of the Republican claim of 
a desire to protect American labor. 


Mr. Hewirr’s statement of his view of the let- 


ter, and of the purpose of his allusion to it in his 
speech, will not be questioned. But our criticism 
was not that he was deceived, but that having 
been deceived, and by his speech having done 
what injury he could to General GarRFIELD, upon 
the assumption of his being the writer of the let- 
ter, yet now when he himself admits it to have 
been a forgery, he has not a word of regret for 
having been the unconscious utterer and confirm- 
er of a forgery against a political opponent, wheth- 
er a “friend” ornot. If Mr. Depew in his Chick- 
ering Hall speech had said that General Hancock 
had shown the white feather at Gettysburg, and 
had afterward publicly declared that he had been 
deceived, we can not help thinking that for the 
very reason that General Hancock was his polit- 
ical opponent, Mr. Depew would also have been 
scrupulously careful and desirous to express re- 
gret that he had unwittingly belied him. 


THE FRENCH PREFIX “DE.” 


Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPs’s criticism upon the 
French particle de is not to pass unchallenged. 
An accomplished diplomatist writes : 

“IT am surprised. Such use is universal in 
French. I would not waste time in multiplying 
examples, but I happened to see this morning, in 
Apams’s Life of Gallatin, a singular and striking 
use of the particle, which I inclose. One could 
hardly read a more awkward sentence in French 
than the last one, but it shows how conscientious- 
ly they stick to the particle in such cases. 

“GaLLaTIN writes: ‘ Une Suissesse qui avait 
epousé un Génevois nommé de Lesdernier.’ And 
again insists on this peculiarly awkward reten- 
tion of the de: ‘ Parmi eux était un des fils de de 
Lesdernier.’ ”’ 


PERSONAL, 


THE new United States Senator-elect from 
Georgia, Governor Brown, illustrates in his ca- 
reer the extreme of versatility in Southern poli- 
tics, having been quite successful on all sides. 
Twenty-three years ugo he was elected Governor 
over BEN HILL, and held that office until the close 
ofthe war. He then joined the Republican par- 
ty, and acted with it during the period of recon- 
struction. In 1872 he returned to the Democrat- 
ic party, and supported GrREeELey. He has out- 
lived the odium of that little affair, and is again 
in full communion with the Democracy of his 
State; is opposed to the Bourbons, to RoBERT 
ToomsBs, BEN HILL, and such; is one of the 
wealthiest men in Georgia, as well as one of the 
shrewdest of political managers. Having strong 
common - sense, angry ability, and a wide 
knowledge of affairs, he will probably have as 
much influence in the Senate as any of its South- 
ern members. 

—Mr. NorTHCOTE, M.P., son of the ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in a recent lecture on 
‘*Diplomacy as a Profession,’’ gave some inter- 
esting information relative to the English diplo- 
matic body, which consists of about one hun- 
dred and forty members, scattered over some 
forty odd embassies and legations. A junior 
secretary works without pay for two years, and 
then receives $750 a year. After four or five 
years’ additional service he becomes a second 


secretary, with £300 ($1500) a year, and it is not © 


likely that he will reach the rank of secretary of 
legation before he has been twenty vears in the 
service, and receive a salary of £700 ($3500) a 

ear. Probably, after ten years’ further service, 

e will become a minister, with £3000 or. 
gy ee or $20,000) a year—nota too great salary 
or a man who has lived in exile for thirty years, 
especially as he has to keep open house for his 
countrymen. At the same time, it can easily be 
understood that a diplomatic career offers an al- 
luring prospect for a younger son, with a mode- 
rate private income, even if he does not pass be- 
yond the rank of secretary of legation, since it 
gives him one of the surest of occupations, where 
the work is light and agreeable, and a most en- 
viable social position. 3 

—Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, one of her Maj- 
esty’s inspectors of prisons, is 1 many-sided 
man, who does with conspicuous ability several 
things as unlike in character as could well be 
imagined. In early life a soldier, his aptitude 
and services earned him an honorable position. 
In literature his value and versatility are attest- 
ed by the high character of his contributions to 
the leading journals on topics literary, scientific, 
and political. In fiction his bright novel Zola, 
republished here by Messrs. HENRY Co 
attests his powers as a novelist; and in 
mirable and exhaustive work on England: 
People, Polity, and Pursuits, by Mr. T. H. 8. Es- 


— 


coTT (also republished by & Co.), the chap- 
ter on ‘Criminal England” is written by Major 
GRIFFITHS, and shows his capacity to discuss 
one of the many important public questions 
that now engross the eo of publicists and 
philanthropists in Great Britain. 


in literary and official life, he is one of the most 
agreeable men of the clubs, as well as in the in- 
tellectual life of London, and a social delight to 
those who have the pleasure of his intimacy. 
—A paragraph in Lord BEACONSFIELD’s Zn- 
dymion which will be read with gratitication by 
literary men is that which alludes to the relations 
that should exist between a minister and his 
secretary. It is well known England that 
between his lordship and Mr. Montagu Corry, 
for many years his private secretary, the strong- 
est friendship existed, and that just before retir- 
ing from the Premiership he asked the Queen to 
elevate him to the peerage, which was done, and 
the accomplished and faithful secretary is now 
Lord Rowton. Lord BEACONSFIELD’S paragraph 
is as follows: 
** The relations between a minister and his secretary 
are, or at least should be, among the finest that can 
subsist between two individuals. Except the married 
state, there is none in which so great a degree of con- 
fidence is involved, in which more forbearance ought 
to be exercised, or more sympathy ought to exist. 
There is usually in the relation an identity of interests, 
and that of the highest kind; and the perpetual diffi- 
culties, the alternations of triumph oan defeat, devel- 
op devotion. A youthful secretary will naturally feel 
‘some degree of enthusiasin for his chief, and a wise 
minister will never stint his regard for one in whose 
intelligence and honor he finds he can place confidence.” 
—Mr. 8. C. HALL, in his retirement from the 
editorship of the London Art Journal, which he 
established forty-two vears ago, says: ‘*I do not 
think the history of literature supplies a parallel 
case—that of an editor commencing a. publica- 
tion, continuing to edit it during forty-two years, 
and retiring from it when it had attained vigor- 
ous age, its value augmented and not deterio- 
rated by time.”’ 
—Bishop PIncKNEy’s forth-coming marriage 
to Miss Hunter, of Washington, is announced. 
She is twenty years his junior, and for nine 
rears has been Matron in the Louise Home in 
Vashington. It is said that some years ago she 
refused an offer of marriage from Mr. CORCORAN, 
on the ground that if she accepted him it would 
be thought it was only for his money. Bishop 
PINCKNEY’S first wife was twenty years his sen- 
ior, and made his christening robe when he was 
a babe. 
-—Cardinal JACOBINI, the new Papal Secretary, 
though only fifty, and the youngest of the cardi- 
nals, having been appointed a year ago, is likely 
to play a conspicuous part in the affairs of the 
Church of Rome. While nuncio at the court of 
Vienna he distinguished himself by poe mo 
ability, and his elevation to his present dignity— 
one of great responsibility and influence—is at- 


tributed to his superior qualifications and fitness 


for the office. 

—Mr. Kasson, who has just been elected to 
Congress from lowa, and who on Saturday last 
returned to his post in Vienna as. United States 
Minister, is a Vermont man, and was formerly a 
lawyer in New Bedford, Massachusetts. He en- 
tered public life early, and for twenty-two years 
past has been prominent in the politics of Iowa 
as well as in Congress. _As a debater an4 par- 
liamentarian he has few superiors, and he is re- 
garded as a strong man for the Speakership of 
the next House. 


—The Rev. SToPFORD Brooke, who has re- — 


cently become the object of so much remark in 
the religious circles of England, and who has 
long been known as one of the most eloquent 
of English preachers, is 2 man of remarkably at- 
tractive presence. His face is refined and intel- 


lectual, and he has a dome-like forehead resem- 


bling the portraits of SHAKSPEARE. , 
—There are in Westport, Connecticut, three 
brothers named SHERWOOD, triplets, and all sea- 
captains, who celebrated their seventieth birth- 
day on the 3d ult. They ire very like each 
other. 

—Mr. BRAssEY, famous in England as a yachts- 
man, and a large contractor and operator im va- 
rious ways, has recently bought two more tracts 
of land of 60,000 acres each, near the base of tlie 
Rocky Mountains. Senator COCHRANE, of Can- 
ada, has also bought 60,000 acres west of Lake 
Winnipeg, where he proposes to raise cattle. 
Other Britons and Canadians are embarking ex- 
tensively in a similar way, believing that within 
three years that region will be brought into rail- 
way communication with the East. 

—In Eminent English Liberals, an interesting 
work recently published by HAkPeR & Bro- 
THERS, is a sketch of Mr. GLADSTONE, one of 
whose personal peculiarities is that ‘‘ every morn- 
ing by eight o’clock he may be seen wending bis 
way to the village church of Hawarden to en- 
gage in matins as a prelude to the work of the 
day. Even when Prime Minister of England, he 
has been found in the humblest homes reading 
to the sick or dying consolatory passages of 
Scripture in his own soft melodious tones, The 
best controller of the national exchequer that 
the country has ever had, his personal charities 
are almost reckless. In the course of his long 
walks in the neighborhood of Hawarden his 
pockets have an astonishing knack of emptying 


themselves, and amusing stories are told of his: 


having had to walk home inconvenient distances 
of ten and twelve miles-in the dark because of 
his inability to raise so much as a third-class 
railway fare.’ 

—The Rev. Hatsey W. Knapp, who is as fa- 
mous in Washington Market for his poultry as 
he is in Laight Street Church for his preaching, 
was interviewed at Thanksgiving-time on tire 
subject of fowls. ‘‘ Epicureans,”’ said he, *‘ will 
remember ‘ Pap’ GRIFFIN, an apoplectic English- 
man who years ago kept the ‘Brown Jug’ in 
Hudson Street. He knew what a turkey was, 
He always paid for the biggest turkey to be 
found. The biggest turkey I ever saw weighed 
thirty-seven pounds. It was raised in Jersey in 
1849. ‘Pop’ GRIFFIN paid me one hundred dol- 
lars for it. The old Fifth Ward Hotel was an- 
other place where fine turkeys could be seen. 
The finest pair of capons I ever saw weighed 
twenty-seven pounds; I sent_them to President 
LiIncOLN. I made a wager once with a French 
restaurant-keeper that he could not find as heavy 
a pair in all Europe. He took the wager, and 
sent over orders for the finest pair in Paris. He 
paid the bet when they got here. The largest 
— I ever had weighed twenty-nine pounds; 

got thirty dollars for it. The present year is 
the best for Thanksgiving poultry that I Lave 
known for ten years.” | 


Besides 
sterling merit that has won for him high rank 
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NIHILISTS SURPRISED. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the efforts of the military 
and police authorities, Nihilism continues to flour- 
ish in Russia. The harshest system of repression 
fails to crush it out of existence. It pervades all 
ranks of society, and its adherents suffer death 
or banishment to Siberia with the calmness that 
characterized the early martyrs of the Christian 
faith. However much we may abhor the system 
of assassination practiced by the Nihilists, we can 
not withhold our sympathy with the cause which 
they represent, and with the vast masses of peo- 
ple who writhe under the grinding tyranny of the 
Russian government. Our front-page illustration 
shows a meeting of Nihilists surprised by the po- 
lice. It comprises soldiers and civilians, and the 
picture gives a very just idea of the prevalence 
of Nihilism in the dominions of the Czar. 
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CAPTAIN BOYCOTT’S CROPS. 


. LovGH Mask Fary, which is likely to become a 
famous place in the history of Ireland, is situated 
in the county of Connaught, almost in the centre 
of the district known as the “nursery of the Land 
League,” the first meeting of that organization 
having been held at Balla, a village near Castle- 


bar. Captain Boycorr, besides managing his own 


farm, has been for some years agent to Lord 
Erne, who, it is said, bears an excellent reputa- 
tion as a landlord. Captain Boycorr himself is 
spoken of by some as a kindly hearted man, who 
not only never did any one any harm, but has 
done all he possibly could for the benefit of the 
tenants ; on the other hand, it is alleged that he 
is eccentric and domineering, and that he has 
subjected the tenants and laborers to a series of 
petty deprivations and humiliations which have 


exasperated them without benefiting the landlord. 


Be that as it may, the attempt to serve a number 


of ejectments in September last led the tenants 


to appeal to Lord Erne to dismiss him. His 
lordship refused, and from that day Captain Boy- 
cotr became a marked man. No laborer dared 


to work for him, no tradesman to serve him with 


oods. He was isolated by order of the Land 
eaguers, and was compelled to accept the serv- 


ices of constabulary to protect the lives of him-- 
| self and family. His case is a typical one, and 
for some time attracted little attention, although 
| he and his wife and daughters were left to get in 
| the crops as best they could. , 


A newspaper correspondent first started the 


idea of sending assistance to Captain Boycorr. 


He was soon flooded with correspondence offering 
every kind of co-operation, and one person a 
promised to get together 30,000 volunteers. Mr. 


FORE THE ARRIVAL OF THE TROOPS. 
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LAND—CAPTAIN BOYCOTT AND. HIS FAMILY GETTING IN. THI 


THE LAND AGITATION IN IRE 


Forster, Chief Secretary for Ireland, at once re 
toed. the project of an armed invasion, al | ie 
same time offering to afford military protectio. 
to whatever number of men were required fpr 
the bona fide purpose of saving the crops. It rs 
accordingly decided to pick out some fifty ail 
ty from the great number of Cavan and Monag aan 
men who were anxious to go. Under military 
protection these men harvested Captain Boycott = 
crops, and then returned to their own <8 
The cost of this singular expedition was 4% 
ten thousand pounds, while the value of cou a 
vest gathered did not, it is said, exceed a i "s 
dred pounds. Captain Boycorr and his am iy 
have since left Ireland. The people of the _s 
try were very much incensed by his gta . 
getting his crops gathered, and, although his af 
ily was treated with respect, he was hooted ¢ 

cursed wherever he appeared. 
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4 NEW DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN. 


Tur new and beautiful drinking 
fountain now in course of erection 
at the intersection of Madison Av- 
enue and Twenty-third Street is the 
gift to New York of Miss OLIVIA 
Stokes, daughter of Mr. 
Jaxes Strokes, of this city. 

Averse to publicity, Miss SroKEs 
for some time delayed the execution 
of this project, and would be bet- 
ter pleased if her gift could be 


an anonymous beneficence. But, - 


deeming it just and proper that 
those who slake their thirst at this 
peautiful strueture should know 
the name of their benefactress, we 
give it without her knowledge. The 
public can not fail to be grateful 
to the donor of a gift like this, 
which is not only a benefaction, 
but beautiful as a work of art, and 
Miss Stokes may feel assured that 
her name will be held in pleasant 
regard by all whose eyes are at- 
tracted by its graceful form. 

The height of this elegant work 
is eleven feet above the pavement. 
It is triangular in form. Two 
sides are given to capacious horse- 
troughs, while the third is devoted 
to the use of thirsty humanity. It 
is most solidly constructed of pol- 
ished granite, resting upon a deep 
and substantial foundation of brick. 


The base is of Quincy granite, and - 


the superstructure .of white West- 
erly. 

Carved radiating consoles. sepa- 
rate the three sides from the string 
course, above which rise columns, 
the shafts being of polished por- 
phyry. Over the entablature ‘ of 
these columns rise carved dolphins, 
reposing upon the angles of the 
triangular dome, and terminating 
with the finial. The horse-troughs 
receive water from the mouths of 


twin dolphins, and the drinking © 


fountain from a foliated shell. 

The architect pays a high tribute 
to the conscientious and spirited 
execution of his plans by the con- 
ductors of the New England Gran- 
ite Works, who contracted for the 
entire erection of the fountain, with 
the exception of the plumbing, and 
whose extensive quarry at Westerly 
produced the material of which the 
upper portion is constructed. The 
cost exceeded six thousand dollars. 
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GROUP OF ORANGS IN 


CENTRAL PARK. 


Or all the wonderful creatures in 
the entire animal kingdom none 
have excited such deep and lasting 
interest as the great man-like apes. 
The gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang- 


Outang approach so near to the 


form and size of man that the 
question of relationship is instant- 
ly suggested to the mind of every 
person who beholds for the first® 
time one of these wonderful formas. 
In the living animals we see actions 
very similar to our own, and a per- 
fect reflection of our own peculiar 
passions and emotions. Scientists 
are anxiously looking forward tw 
the discovery of the “ missing link” 
which shall establish a direct line 
of relationship between the human 
race and the great anthropoid apes. 
Slight wonder, then, that the latter 
are studied with such deep interest, 
second only ‘to that bestowed upon 
ourselves, 

Scientists agree in according to 
the gorilla the second highest place 
in the animal kingdom—that next 
to man. This is by reason of his 
great size, and the man-like pro- 
portions of his body and limbs, 
which enable him to stand more 
nearly erect than any other of the 
apes. For structural reasons the 
chimpanzee is given the second 
place below man, after which comes , 
the orang-outang. Next in size to 
the gorilla, in weight often equal- 
ling man himself, and with human- 
like face, arms, and hands, the 
Malays of Borneo call him simply 
orang utan, or “ jungle man.” ~ 

The orang is found only in Bor- 
neo and Nerthern Sumatra, and the 
former island may fairly be called 
its home. Like the gorilla and . 
chimpanzee in West Africa, it is 
here found directly under the equa- 
tor, inhabiting only the densest vir- 
gin forest, where wild fruit is abun- 
dant, and it is comparatively safe 
from the attacks of man. In Bor- 
neo the orang-outang inhabits that 
wide belt of swampy forest which 
lies between the sea-coast and the 
mountain ranges of the interior, 
and extends entirely round the 
western half of the’island. i 
iz most numerous in the tertito- 
rv of Sarawak, along the rivers 
Batang-Lupar and Sadong and their 
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small tributaries. This region between the in- 
terior mountains and the sea is 8 vast swamp, en- 
tirely covered with a dense growth of lofty virgin 
forest, into which a white man rarely ventures. 
Ifere and there rise isolated bills or mountains, 
like islands in a sea, clothed to their summits with 
tropical verdure. Upon these hills grow many 
noble fruit trees, and in the “fruit season”— 
January to May—the orang-outangs from the sur- 
rounding swamps repair to them for their annual 
feast. ~The principal fruits upon which they feed 
are the famous durion, the mangosteen, and ram- 
butan, supplemented by the green-skoots of the 
pandanus and the leaves of various trees. 
The specimens composing the group represent- 
ed on page 808 were shot on the Sadong River, 
Borneo, by Mr. T. Hornapay,.who was 
sent to the East Indies by Professor Henry A. 
Warp, of Rochester, to collect specimens for his 
Natural History Establishment. He visited Bor- 
neo in 1878, and in a paper read by him. last year 
before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Saratoga, we find an inter- 
esting account of his experience in hunting the 
orang, and many new facts relating to the habits 
of the animal. | 
Mr. Hornapay. states that when he visited Sa- 
rawak Territory in quest of orang-outangs the 
fruit season had long been over, and no one could 
tell whither the orangs had gone. Procuring 
Dyak guides, he entered the swamps, and for 
some days they hunted far and wide through the 
dense, dark forest, wading knee-deep in water 
and mud, but their only reward was the finding 
_of a few orang nests. By diligent inquiry he at 
length learned that some orangs had been seen 
along the Simujan River, a tributary of the Sa- 
dong, near its source, and getting his men and 
boats in readiness, they proceeded to hunt by wa- 
ter. On ascending the Simujan they found that 
above the influence of the tide the forest for two 
or three miles on both sides of the river was flood- 
ed with water to a depth of two to four feet. 
At length they came to a locality where orangs 
were to be found in the trees along the river. 
Their manner of hunting was to make trips up 
and down the river, paddling slowly and silently 
along, and carefully scanning every object until 
a huge red-haired, black-faced animal would be 
found reposing quietly or comfortably feeding in 
a tree-top. Instantly a rifle-ball of small calibre 
would be fired at his chest, to either kill him out- 
right, or disable him so that he could not get far 
away. Then the boat would be driven shoreward 
by half a dozen strong arms, and as soon as it 
‘ reached the large trees, where wading became 
possible, both hunter and boatmen- would drop 
overboard into the water, to follow up the wound- 
ed animal, Usually they would be waist-deep in 
the water, quite often up to their necks, and once 
they were obliged to swim before touching terra 
firma. Keeping a watchful eye on the direction 
taken by the woundéd orang, they would wade 
after it as fast as possible: 
In such an unequal race as that an unwounded 
animal could escape with thé greatest ease, for 
the progress of the pursuers would be impeded 
by submerged logs, tangled creepers, and abrupt 
holes, which often gave the hunters an involun- 
tary ducking. But in every case they succeeded 
in overtaking the wounded orang, usually to find 
him greatly weakened from loss of blood, when a 
well-directed shot would send him tumbling and 
crashing down through the branches, to fall into 
the water with a mighty splash. Of the twenty- 


seven orangs shot. by Mr. Hornaday, all but four- 


were killed in the manner described above, and 
by falling into the water their valuable skeletons 
were saved from many a broken bone and frac- 
tured skull. 

The American Museum of Natural History, in 
this city, has just come into possession of a strik- 
ing group of orang-outangs, which was purchased 
of Professor Warp, and presented to the Museum 
by Rosert Coue@are, Esq., of this city. The spe- 
cimens composing it were mounted by Mr. Hory- 
apay, who has devoted several months of patient 
labor, in Professor Warn’s establishment, in re- 
producing in a life-like form these wonderful ani- 
mals, which fell to his rifle in Borneo. The spe- 
cimens were mounted from careful drawings and 
measurements of the freshly killed animals, and 
as a piece of artistic taxidermy this group is prob- 
ably unsurpassed in this country. 

The group represented by our illustration is 
intended to show the surroundings and habits of 
the orang-outang as well as the animals them- 
selves. It is composed of five specimens, viz., 
two old males, one old and one young female, 
and a baby, all of the species known to science 
as the Sania wurmbii. The central and most 
striking figure is a very large.old male orang, 
with wide cheek callosities and very leng hair, 
who is hanging by one hand and foot to a stout 
tree, and reaching stealthily out and down with 
his right hand to snatch a large durion from 
the foot of the old female who hangs to a tree 

- on the left. She is quietly eating of a durion 
she holds in her free hand, quite unsuspicious of 
the stealthy attack being made from behind. 
Behind this female, high up in a sinall tree, is 
her baby, looking very much like a huge fat 
spider, hanging in precisely the position he had 
assumed when discovered in the forest. On the 
right of the group in the foreground is a young 
female orang lying on her back, fast asleep, upon 
a nest she has just built of green boughs broken 
off and piled crosswise on the top of a small sap- 
ling. Although fast asleep, she grasps the near- 

est large limbs as naturally as the feet of a 
sleeping bird grasp its perch. This is an exact 
reproduction of the nest constructed by the orang- 

_ Outang. Behind the “sleeping beauty,” perched 
upon a large horizontal branch, sits another large 
male orang, eating another durion, while he watch- 
es the stealthy movement going on below. The 
entire group is to be regarded as a section cut out 


of the top of a Bornean forest, with animals, leafy | 


trees, and all. 


Mr. Hornapay informs us in the paper men- 
tioned above that the orang is very seldom known 
to descend to the earth, and that upon the ground 
he is a picture of almost abject helplessness. 
Even in his native tree-tops he is neither graceful 
nor active in his movements. His body is very 
heavy, and owing to the disproportionate short- 
ness of his legs, his progress depends mostly upon 
his long, sinewy arms. Very often he goes swing- 
ing through a tree-top or beneath a horizontal 
branch by their aid alone, often reaching six feet 
at a stretch. When passing from one tree to an- 
other, he reaches out and gathers in his grasp a 


sustain his weight, then swings himself across. 
The orang never dares to leap from branch to 
branch or from tree to tree, as the monkeys do 
so fearlessly, but when feeding he can hang to a 
limb by one hand for a great length of time. _ 

Although a full-grown male orang, with his 
powerful arms and hands, his formidable canine 
teeth and darkly scowling face, is an object that 
never fails to inspire a timid person with dread, 
and cause every other visitor to exclaim, “ Well, 
I would not like to meet him alone in the woods,” 
your orang is, after all, perfectly harmless and 
inoffensive so long as he is let alone. He was 
never known to attack man unless absolutely 
brought to bay, and even when attacked and 
wounded he only exerts himself to the utmost to 
run away or hide himself. Nothing could be 
farther from the mind of an orang than the idea 
of coming down from his tree-top to club his pur- 
suers. There is no authentic account of one of 
the animals using a club. If the orang is wound- 
ed, or brought to bay in any way, then he will 
fight desperately, and with his powerful teeth in- 
flict very ugly wounds. 

The two male specimens in this group possess 
the wonderful cheek callosities peculiar to all the 
males of this species, the form and dimensions 
of which have been reproduced with care. This 
hard, gristly expansion of the cheeks is a peculiar 
sexual characteristic or ornament (!), since it 
serves no useful purpose, and is not controlled by 
voluntary muscles. The largest male measures 
thirteen inches across the face—the maximum 
width. From head to heel his vertical height is 
four féet three inches, or one inch taller than 
any previously recorded by naturalists, while its 
weight was 140 pounds. The hair where it is 
longest measures twelve to fourteen inches in 
length, and is of a dark reddish-brown color. 
The skin is of a shiny black hue, and under the 
throat hangs in a loose, flabby fold. The female 
is smaller, of a lighter brown color, and covered 
with short hair, which grows more evenly over 
the body and limbs. 


{Begun in Harrer’s Weekty No. 1235.) 
ASPHODEHL. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, | 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MAN MAY ALWAY HAVE PROSPERITEE.” 


EpGark TURCHILL did not go to the other end of 
the world to hide his grief and mortification at 
this second overthrow of his fondest hopes. He 
absented himself from South Hill for nearly a 
month, yet so contrived as that his absence should 
not appear the result of pride or anger. Mrs. Tur- 
chill’s annual sea-side holiday was as much an in- 
stitution as the opening of Parliament, or the 
Derby, and she expected on all such occasions to 
be escorted and accompanied by her only son. 
She liked a fashionable watering-place, where 
there was a well-dressed crowd to be seen on pa- 
rade or pier; she required to have her leisure en- 
livened by a good brass band; and she would 
accept nothing less in the way of lodgings than 
an airy bay-windowed drawing-room in the-very 
best part of the sea front. Ze 

“If I am not to come to the sea-side comfort- 
ably, I would rather stay at home,” she said, to 
her confidante Rebecca—an axiom which Rebec- 
* received as respectfully as if it had been Holy 

V rit. | 

“Of course mum. Why should you come away 
from Hawksyaro to be cramped or moped ?” said 
Rebecca. ‘“ You've all you can wish there.” 

Such murmurings as these had arisen when 
Edgar, sick to death of Brighton and Eastbourne, 
Scarborough and Torquay, had tempted his mo- 

ther to visit some more romantic and less civil- 
ized shore, where the accommodation was of the 
rough-and-ready order, and where there was nei- 
ther parade nor pier for the exhibition of fine 
clothes to the music of brazen bands. For pic- 
turesque scenery Mrs. Turchill cared not a jot. 
All wild and rugged coasts she denounced sweep- 
ingly as dangerous to life and limb, and therefore to 
be avoided. The wildest bit of scenery she could 
tolerate was Beachy Head; and even that y 
height she deemed objectionable. Nor did she 
appreciate any watering-place which could not 
boast a smart array of shop windows. She liked 
to be tempted by trumpery modern Dresden, or 
to have her love of color gratified by the latest 
invention in bonnets and parasols. She liked a 
circulating library of the old-fashioned, Miss Bur- 
ney type, where she could dawdle away an hour 
looking at new books and papers, soothed by the 
sympathetic strains of a musical box. She liked 
to have her son, well dressed and in a top-hat, in 
attendance upen her during her afternoon drive, 
in the local fly, a smooth chalky high-road 
leading to nowhere in particular. She liked to 
attend local concerts, or to hear Miss Snevillici, 


the renowned Shaks elocutionist, read the 
Trial Scene in the A hae followed 


by Tennyson’s “ Queen of the | 
| “To poor Edgar this sea-side holiday seemed al- 


number of small branches that he feels sure will 


ways a foretaste of purgatory. It was ever. so 
much worse than the fortnight’s hard labor in 
London; ‘for in the big city there were sights 
worth seeing, while here, at the stereotyped water- 
ing-place, life was one dismal round of genteel 
inactivity. 

_ But this year Edgar was seized with a sudden 
desire to hasten the annual expedition. 

“Mother, I think this lovely weather must 
break up before long,” he said, briskly, with a 
laborious affectation of cheerfulness, as he sat at 
dinner with his parent on the day after Daphne’s 
cruelty. ‘ What should you say to our starting 
for the sea-side to-morrow ?”” 

“To-morrow! My dear Edgar, that would be 
impossible. I shall want a week for pack- 
ng.’ 

“A week! Surely Rebecca could put your 

things into a portmanteau in six hours as easily 
as in six days.” 
_ “You don’t know what you are talking about, 
my dear. A lady’s wardrobe is so different from 
a man’s. All my gowns will want looking over 
carefully before they are packed. And I must 
have Miss Piper over from Warwick to do some 
alterations forme. The fashions change so quick- 
ly nowadays! And some of my laces will have to 
be washed. And I am not sure that I shall not 
have to drive over to Leamington and order a bon- 
net. I should not like to disgrace you by appear- 
ing om the parade with a dowdy bonnet.” .- 


Edgar sighed. He would have liked to go to 
some wild Welsh or Scottish coast, far from beat- 
en tracks. He would have liked some sea-side 


village in the south of Ireland—Dunmore, or Tra- 
more, or Kilkee; some quiet retreat nestled in a 
hollow of the cliffs, where as yet never brass band 
nor fashionable gowns had come ; a place to which 
people came for pure love of fine air and grand 
scenery, and not to show off their clothes or ad- 
vertise their easy circumstances. But he knew 
that if he took his mother to such a place she 
would be miserable; so he held his peace. 

“Where would you like to go this year?” he 
said, presently. 

“Well, I have been considering that point, Ed- 
Let me see, now. We went to Brighton last 
ear—’’ 

“Yes,” sighed Edgar, remembering what a tread- 
mill business the Lawn had seemed to him; how 
ineffably tiresome the Aquarium;.how monoto- 
hous the shops in the King’s Road, and the enter- 
tainments at the Pavilion. 
~ “And to Scarborough the year before.” 

_ “Yes,” with a still wearier sigh. 
_ “ And the year before that to Eastbourne, and 
the year before that to Torquay. Don’t you think 
we might go to Torquay again this year? Ihear 
it is very much improved.” 
_ “Very much built upon, I suppose you mean, 
mother. More smoky chimneys, more _ hotels, 
more churches, longer streets. I should think, 
judging by what it had come to when we saw it, 
that by this time Torquay must be a very good 
imitation of Bayswater. However, if you like 
Torquay—” 
» “Jt is one of the few places I do like.” © 
| “Then let it be Torquay, by all means. I'll tell 
you what I’ll do, mother. Ill run down to Tor- 
quay to-morrow, find some nice lodgings for you 
+—I think by this time I know exactly what you 
want in that way—and engage them for any day 
you like to name.” 
_ “That’s very kind of you, Edgar. But be sure 
you get some reference as to the landlady’s 
character, so that you may be certain there has 
been no fever case in the house during the last 
twelvemonth. And it would be as well to get a 
local architect to look at the drains. It would be 
a guinea well spent.” 
“All right, mother. Ill do anything you like. 
I am longing for a blow of sea-air.” 
_ “But it will be at least a week before I can 
come. What will you do with yourself in the 
mean time ?” 
_ “Oh, I shall contrive to amuse myself somehow, 
I might go on to Dartmouth, and charter a boat 
and go up the Dart. I want very much to see the 
Dart. Only say on what day I may expect. you 
at Torquay.” | 
_ “Am I to travel alone, Edgar ?” 
_ “You'll have Rebecca. And the journey won’t 
difficult. You'll join the express at Swindon, 
on’t you know—” 
_ “Tf you think I can trust to Rebecca’s care of 
the luggage,” said Mrs. Turchill, dubiously. “She’s 
very steady.” 
_ “Steady! Well, she ought to be at her age. 
You've only to get the luggage labelled, you see, 
mother—”’ 
_ “IT never trust to that,” answered the matron, 
solemnly. “I like Rebecca to get out at every 
station where the train stops and see with her 
own eyes that my luggage is in the van. Railway 
people are so stupid.” 
_ Edgar did not envy Rebecca. Having thus 
adroitly planned an immediate departure, he was 
off soon after daybreak next morning, and ar- 
rived at Torquay in time for dinner. He per- 
ambulated the loneliest places he could find all 
the evening, brooding over his disappointment, 
and wondering if there were any foundation for 
Gerald Goring’s idea that Daphne was to be won 
by him even yet. He slept at the Imperial, and 
devoted the next morning to lodging-hunting, till 
his soul sickened at the very sight of the inevita- 
ble house-maid, who can’t answer the most gen- 


| eral inquiry-—not so far as to say how many bed- 


rooms there are in the house—without reference 
to the higher powers, and the inevitable land- 
lady, who can not make up her mind about the 
rent till she has asked how many there are in 
family, and whether late dinners will be required. 
Before sundown, however, after ascending innu- 
merable flights of stairs, and looking into a dis- 
mal series of newly furnished rooms, he found a 
suite of apartments which he believed would sat- 
isfy his mother and Rebecca; and having en- 
gaged the same for a period of three weeks, he 


| 


i 
t 
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went down to the water’s edge, to a spot wher. 
boating men most did congregate, alga 
gotiated the hire of a rakish little yawl, just bie 
— to be safe =p summer sea. In this lich: 
craft he was to sail at six o’clock | ing 
with a man and a boy. ai 
__ “How Daphne would enjoy knockin 

this lovely coast in just such a boat!” he though 
“If she were my wife, I would buy her as pretty 
a yacht as any lady could desire, and she and ] 
would sail half round the world together. She 
must be tired of the Avon, poor child.” 


Daphné was very tired of the Avon. Ney 
had the days of her life seemed longer or sh 
than they seemed to her just now, when her faith. 
ful slave Edgar was no longer at hand to minister 
to her caprices. A strange stillness seemed to 
have fallen upon South Hill. Sir Vernon was 
laid up with those gouty symptoms which Daphne 
fancied were only another name for ill temper: so 
closely did the two complaints seem allied, At 
such times Madoline was more than ever necessary 
to his well-being. She sat with him in the libra. 
ry; she read to him; she wrote big letters: and 
was in all things verily his right and. The most 
pure and perfect filial love sweetened an office 
which would have seemed hard to an ungrateful 
or cold-hearted daughter. Yet in the close retire. 
ment of the stern-looking business-like chamber. 
with its prim book-shelves and standard literature 
—not a book which every decently read student 
does not, know from cover to cover—she could 
but remember the bright summer days that were 
gone; the aimless wanderings in meadow and 
wood ; the drives to Goring Abbey ; the tea-drink- 
ings in the cloisters or in the gardens ; the happy 
season which was gone. The knowledge that 
this one happy summer, the first she and Gerald 
had ever spent together as engaged lovers, was 
ended and over, made her feel as if some part of 
her own youth had gone with it—something which 
could never come again, It had been such an 
utterly happy period! such peerless weather! 
such a fair gladsome earth, teeming with all good 
things !—even the farmers ceasing to grumble, and 
owning that, for once in a way, there was hope of 
a prosperous harvest. And now it was over: the 
corn was reaped, and sportsmen were tramping 
over the stubble; the plough-horses were creep- 
ing slowly across the hill ; the sun was beginning 
to decline soon after five-o’clock tea; breathings 
of approaching winter sharpened the sweet morn- 

_ ing breezes; autumnal mists veiled the meadows 
at even-tide. | 

Gerald Goring had gone to Scotland to shoot 
grouse. It seemed to Daphne, prowling about 
gardens and meadows with Goldie in a purpose- 
less manner that was the essence of idleness, as 
if the summer had gone in a breath. Yesterday 
she was here, that glorious, radiant, disembodied 
goddess we call Summer—yesterday she was here, 
and all the lanes were sweetened with lime blos- 
soms, and the roses were being wasted with prod- 
igal profusion, and the river ran liquid gold, and 
to sit on a sunny bank was to be steeped in warm 
delight. To-day there were only stiff -looking 
dahlias, and variegated foliage, and mouse-colored 
plants, and house-leek borders in the gardens 
where the roses had been, and to sit on a grassy 
bank was to shiver or to sneeze. The river had 
a dismal look. There had been heavy rains with- 
in the last few days, and the willowy banks were 
hidden under dull, mud-colored water. There was 
no more pleasure in boating. 

“You may oil her, or varnish her, or do any- 
thing that is proper to be done with her before 
you put her away for the winter, Bink,” Daphne 
said to her faithful attendant ; “I sha’n’t row any 
more this year.” 

“Lor, miss, we may have plenty more fine days 

et.” 

“T don’t care for that. 
Perhaps I may never row again.” 

She went in to lunch yawning, and looking much 
more tired than Madoline, who had been writing 
letters for her father all the morning. i 

“I wish I were a hunting young woman, Lina, 
she said. 

“ Why, dear?” 

“ Because I should have something to look for- 
ward to in the winter.” . 

“If you could only employ yourself more 1n- 
doors, Daphne.”’ 

“Do I employ myself in-doors? Why, ! 
play-billiards for hours at a stretch when I have 
any one to play with. I practiced out-of-the-way 
strokes for an hour and a half this morning. 

“T am sure, dear, you would be happier if you 
had some more feminine amusements; if you 
were to go on with your water-color painting, for 
instance. Gerald could give you a little help 
when he is here. He paints beautifully. I’m 
sure he would be pleased to help you.” 

“No, dear; Ihave notalent. I like begimning 
a sketch; but directly it begins to look horrid I 
lose patience, and then I begin to lay on color in 
a desperate way, till the whole thing 1s the most 
execrable daub imaginable; and then I get into 
a rage, and tear it into a thousand bits, It : 
just the same with my needle-work; there a” 
ways comes a time when I get my thread entan- 
gled, and begin to pucker, and the whole ae 
ness goes wrong. have no patience. Is al 
never finish anything. I shall never achieve aly- 
thing. Iam an absolute failure.” 

“Daphne, if you only knew how it pains me to 
hear you talk of yourself like that— i 

“Then I won’t do it again. I would not pain 
you for the wealth of this world—not even ‘0 
have it always summer, instead of a dull, abom! 
nable, shivery season like this.” 

“ Gerald says it is lovely in Argyllshire; ba ~ 
and warm—almost too hot for walking over the 
hills.” » 

“He is enjoying himself, I suppose, $# 
Daphne, coldly. 

“ he is capital =! 

danas yore our dimng- 


I am tired of rowing. 


| 


| ~“ Shooting those birds that 
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room smell so nasty every evening, and helping 
to stock Aunt Rhoda’s larder.” 
“He does not intend to stay after the end of 
this month. He will be home early in October.” 
Daphne did not even affect to be interested. 
She was feeding Goldie, who was allowed to come 
in to luncheon when Sir Vernon was not in the 


9) had a letter from Mrs. Turchill this morn- 
ing,” said Lina ; “she is enjoying herself im- 
mensely at Torquay. Edgar is very attentive 
and devoted to her, going everywhere with her. 

He is a most affectionate son.” 

“And a good son makes a good husband, 
doesn’t he, Lina? Is that idea at the bottom of 
your mind when you talk of his commonplace 
goodness to his commonplace mother.” 

“JI don’t want to talk of him, Daphne, to any 
ope who values him so little as you do.” 

“ But I value him very much—almost as much 
as I do Goldie—but not quite, not quite, my pet,” 
she added, re-assuringly, to the dog, lest he should 
be jealous. “I have missed him horribly; no 
one to tease, no one to talk nonsense with. You 
are so sensible that I could not afford to shock 
you by my absurdities; and Mr. Goring is so 
cynical that I fancy he is always laughing at me. 
I miss Edgar every hour of the day.” 

An d y 

“ And yet I don’t care one little straw for him 
—in the kind of way you care for Mr. Goring,” 
said Daphne, with a sudden blush. 

Lina sighed and was silent. She had not aban- 
doned all hope that Daphne would in time grow 
more warmly attached to the faithful swain 
whose society she evidently missed sorely in these 
dull autumnal days, during which the only possi- 
ble excitement was a box of new books from 
Mudie’s, | 

“More voyages to the North Pole; more three 
weeks on the top of the biggest Pyramid; more 
memoirs of Philip of Macedon’s private secre- 
tary,” cried Daphne, sitting on the ground beside 
the newly arrived box, and tossing all the in- 
structive books on to the carpet, after a con- 
temptuous glance at the title. ‘‘ Here is Brown- 
ing’s new poem, thank goodness! and a novel. 
My Only Jo. Told in the first person and pres- 
ent tense, no doubt; nice and light and lively. I 
think I'll take that and Browning, if you don’t 
mind, Lina; and you shall have all the travels 
and memoirs.” . 

With the help of novels and poetry, and long 
rambles even in the wild showery weather, water- 
proofed and booted against the storm, and wear- 
ing a neat little felt wide-awake which weather 
could not spoil, Daphne contrived to get through 
her life somehow while her faithful slave was 
away. Was it indeed he whom she missed so 
sorely? Was it his footfall which her ear knew 
so well—his step which quickened the beating of 
her heart, and brought the warm blood to her 
cheek ? Was it his coming and going which so 
deeply stirred the current of her being? Life had 
been empty of delight for the last three weeks ; 
but was it Edgar’s absence made the little world 
of South Hill so blank and dreary? In her heart 
of hearts Daphne knew too well that it was not. 
Yet Edgur had made an important element in her 
life. He had helped her, if not to forget, at least . 
to banish thought. He had sympathized with 
all her frivolous pleasures, and helped her to 
take life lightly. 

“If I were once to be serious I should break 
my heart,” she said to herself, her thoughts stray- 
ing off from My Only Jo, which was the most 

frothy of fashionable novels. 

Mrs. Turchill was so delighted with Torquay, 
in its increased towniness and shoppiness, its 
interesting ritualistic services, at which it was 
agreeable to assist once in a way, however much 
a well-regulated mind might disapprove all pa- 
pistical innovations, that October had begun be- 
fore she and her son returned to Hawksyard. 
Edgar had been glad to stay away. He shrank 
with a strange shyness from meeting Daphne, 
albeit he was always longing for her as the hart 
for water-brooks. He amused himself knocking 
about in his little yawl-rigged yacht, thinking of 
the girl he loved. Mrs. Turchill complained that 
he had grown selfish and inattentive. He rarely 
walked with her on the parade; he refused to 
listen to the town band; he went reluctantly to 
hear Miss Snevillici, and slumbered in his too 
conspicuous front seat while that lady declaimed 
the Balcony Scene from Romeo and Juliet. 

_ “Tf it were not for Rebecca, I should feel hor- 
ribly lonely,” complained Mrs. Turchill. “ And 
it 18 not right that I should be dependent upon 
a servant for society.” 

Gerald had not yet returned. He had gone on 
a yachting expedition to the Orkneys with an old 
college chum. He was. enjoying the wild free 
life, and his letters to Madoline were full of fun 
and high spirits. 

{TO BE OONTINUED. 


THE FIRE MOUNTAINS OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


White observatories and railroads are built 
upon Vesuvius, and the heights of Aitna make a 
rendezvous for scientists, the volcanoes of our 
own continent are treated with indifference and 
neglect. Few travellers realize that the Andes 
present a long list of burning peaks, whose cra- 
ters are a8 active and whose slopes are as prolific 
in historical ruins as those of the Old World. 
Central America, where in a chain of twenty-nine 
volcanoes there are eighteen still burning, forms 
with the sea of the Antilles one of the regions of 
rae globe where subterranean activity is most 


In ascending Ni toward the north to 
the gulf of Fonseca the traveller encounters, at a 
distance of five miles from the Pacific, six volca- 
noes, ranged in file, and situated close together. 
They have the collective name of Los Maribios. 
The on the promontory which forms _ 


the southern extremity of the gulf, owes its ce- 


_lebrity to the terrible eruption which took place 


in the month of January, 1835, the deep obscuri- 
ty caused by the ashes lasting two days. Terri- 
ble detonations were heard in the peninsula of 
Yucatan, on the shore of Jamaica, and also on 
the plateau of Bogota, nearly 3280 yards above 
the sea, and at a distance of 140 geographical 
miles. By a remarkable coincidence, the volca- 
noes of Aconcagua and Corcovado, in Chili, began 
eruptions on the same day. The eruptions of the 
volcano of Izalco, situated in a plain to the east 
of the port of Sonconate, take place four times 
an hour, and serve as a light-house to mariners 
who are overtaken by night in these parts. 

In the drawings on our double page are rep- 
resented two of the principal Central American 
cones. They bear the strangely contrasted names 
of Agua (Water) and Fuego (Fire), and are per- 
haps the most perfect specimens of volcanic ac- 
tion in America. The first owes its title to the 
sudden melting of the snows at its summit, which 
occasioned a disastrous inundation of the neigh- 
boring town of Guatemala. The second was the 
scene, in the last century especially, of great erup- 
tions, accompanied by earthquakes, and within 
fifteen years it has sent out an enormous torrent 
of lava. From every side of these mountains 
stretches a most beautiful landscape; yet never 
was there a more perilous site for a city than 
within these beautiful valleys, surrounded by 
mountains and hills that always retain their verd- 
ure, watered by rivers, and possessing a climate 
marked by no extremes either of heat or cold. 

The first city that rose at the foot of these ter- 
rible mountains was founded by Pepro pg ALvA- 
RADO, an officer of distinction in CortEz’s train. 
While leading his victorious forces among the 
natives of Guatemala he arrived at a place called 
by the Indians Almolonga, meaning a mountain 
from which water flows, situated at the base of the 
Volcan de On the 25th of July, 1524, the 
festival of St. James, the patron of Spain, the sol- 
diers, with martial music, splendid armor, waving 
plumes, horses superbly caparisoned in trappings 
glittering with jewels and plates of gold, proceed- 
ed to fhe humble church which had been con- 
structed for that purpose, where Juan GopINEs, 
the chaplain to the army, said mass. The whole 
body invoked the pretection of the apostle, and 
called by his name the city they had founded. 
On the same day ALVaRaDo appointed alcaldes, 
regidors, and the chief alguazil. ; 

For eight years the inhabitants of the Ciudad 
Vieja enjoyed peace and prosperity. Then its 
calamities began. According to tradition, the vi- 
cinity of the city was ravaged in 1532 and its 
inhabitants thrown into consternation by a lion 
of uncommon magnitude and ferocity that de- 
scended from the forests on the mountain called 
the Volcan del Agua, and committed great devas- 
tation among the herds of cattle. A reward of 
twenty-five gold dollars, or one hundred bushels 
of wheat, was offered by the town council to any 
person that would kill it; but the animal escaped, 
even from a general hunting party of the whole 
city, with ALvarapo at the head of it. After 
five or six months’ continual depredations he was 
killed by a herdsman, who received the promised 
reward. 

The next calamity was a terrible fire which oc- 
curred in 1536, and five years later came the aw- 
ful disaster which overwhelmed and destroyed 
the town. A terrible rain began in the month of 
September, increasing in violence until the “ wa- 
ter descended more like the torrent of a cataract 
than rain.” ‘“ At two o’clock on the morning of 
the 11th,” writes a historian of Guatemala, “ the 
vibrations of the earth were so violent that the 
people were unable to stand; the shocks were 
accompanied by a terrible subterranean noise, 
which spread universal dismay; shortly after- 
ward an immense torrent of water rushed down 
from the summit of the mountain, forcing away 
with it enormous fragments of rocks and large 
trees, which, descending upon the ill-fated town, 
overwhelmed it and destroyed almost all the 
houses, burying a great number of the inhabitants 
under the ruins; among the rest Dofia Beatrice 
DE LA Cures, the wife of Pepro ALVaRaDo, lost 
her life.” 

It would seem as if a calamity such as this 
would have driven the victims who escaped death 
far away from the vicinity of the treacherous 


' mountain; but in 1542 the foundations of a new 


city were laid, a little to the south of the site oc- 
cupied by the first. Again its history is that of 
an almost uninterrupted series of disasters. In 
1558 an epidemic disorder, attended with a vio- 
lent bleeding at the nose, swept away a great 
number of the people. In 1581 the Volcan del 
Fuego began to show signs of anger. Fire and 
ashes were cast into the air, the sun was entirely 
hidden from view, and candles had to be lighted 
at noon-time. This lasted for two weeks, the in- 
habitants leaving their houses and sleeping out- 
of-doors, so frightened were they by the contin- 
ued heaving and trembling of the ground. In 
1586 another eruption took place, and lasted for 
nearly a whole year. At one time the larger part 
of the city again became a heap of ruins, burying 
under them many of the unfortunate inhabitants ; 
the earth shook with such violence that the tops 
of the high ridges were torn off, and deep chasms 


_ formed in various parts of the level ground. The 


year 1686 brought with it another dreadful epi- 
demic, which in three months swept away a tenth 
part of the inhabitants. From the capital the 
pestilence spread to the neighboring villages, and 
thence to the more remote ones, causing dreadful 
havoc, particularly among the most robust of the 
inhabitants. Earthquake disturbances continued 
periodically up to 1773, when a most stupendous 
shock brought the city to complete ruin. The 
government interfered, and commanded the peo- 
ple to remove from the scene of these awful vis- 
itations, and establish themselves elsewhere. 
To-day the old city of La Antigua Guatemala, 
as it is called, presents a curious scenc, Many of | 


| proach his throne. 


the houses have been repaired, the city is to a 
certain extent repeopled, and ruin and recovery 
exist side by side in strange juxtaposition. On 
every side are ruins of churches, convents, and 
private residences, large and costly, some lying 
in masses, some with fronts still standing, richly 
ornamented with stucco, cracked and roofless, 
without doors or windows, and trees growing 
above the walls. The great ruin which attracts 
visitors is that of the cathedral. The gigantic 
walls are standing, but roofless; the interior is 
occupied as a burying-ground, and the graves are 
shaded by a forest of dahlias and trees seventy 
or eighty feet high, rising above the walls. 

The present inhabitants of La Antigua, like the 
dwellers over buried Herculaneum, seem to en- 
tertain no fears of renewed disaster. The two 
great mountains which in past time wrought such 
terrible havoc still frown upon the city, but a feel- 
ing of confidence, nurtured by their long quiet, 
has grown up. It is probable, indeed, that no 
further calamity will come from Volcan del Agua. 
The theory is that the awful emission of water 
which destroyed the first city was not the result 
of volcanic action. Mr. StepHEns, in his popular 
volume on Central American travel, tells us: 
“There is no tradition of this mountain having 
ever emitted fire, and there is no calcined matter 
or other mark of volcanic eruption anywhere in 
its vicinity. The historical account is, that in 
1541 an immense torrent, not of fire, but of water 
and stones, was vomited from the crater, by which 
the old city was destroyed. Father Remxsat re- 
lates that on this occasion the crown of the 
mountain felldown. The height of this detached 
part was one league, and from the remaining 
summit to the plain was a distance of three 
leagues, which he affirms he measured in 1615.” 

The ascension of both these peaks, though it 
has frequently been made by travellers, is a diffi- 
cult and perilous task. Their tremendous height, 
the rarefaction of the air, hard climbing, lack of 
water, and many other hardships make up a sum 
of tribulation that it requires much courage to 
face. The ascension of the Volcan del Fuego is 
especially perilous, for the summit of the mount- 
ain is in perpetual trembling, while streams of 
ashes and lava are continually coursing down its 
steep walls. The crater itself is inaccessible. 
An overhanging ledge prevents approach, and 


large fissures, emitting strong sulphurous gases, | 


add to an already insurmountable barrier. The 
Indians hold faithfully to the belief that the god 
of war and strife has his seat upon the summit 
of the mountain, and visits with destruction and 
dire punishment the mortal who attempts to ap- 
Our artist, however, was not 
appalled by the terrors of the fire-mountain, and 
accomplished its ascent after three days of la- 
borious climbing. To him we are indebted for 
the following notes descriptive of his admirable 
sketches : 

“The drawing in the centre represents the val- 
ley of Antigua, or Pasuga, as it is sometimes call- 
ed. On the right stands Agua, and on the left 
Fuego. The sketch opposite shows part of the 
deep gorge of lava called ‘el Barranco Hondo,’ or 
Deep Ravine. On each side towers a black wall 
five hundred to seven hundred feet high. The 
outlet is closed by a perpendicular wall which 
hardly offers a foot-hold by which to reach the 
ledge that guards the summit. 

“The uppermost sketch is taken from on board 
one of the Pacific Mail steam-ships, showing the 
two cones towering up to the clouds. It is hardly 
possible to convey an idea of the altitude by means 
of a drawing. The human eye is so little used 
and trained to receive on its retina objects of such 
overwhelming size that at first its impressions are 
imperfectly or distortedly carried into conscious- - 
ness. The altitude of these peaks, with their sides 
sloping toward the Pacific, give the country a char- 
acter not exactly corresponding to its geographic- 
al situation. The coast-line is the torrid zone; 
then rising up to two or three thousand feet is the 
tropical ; up to eight or twelve thousand, the tem- 
perate ; and further, the icy, or ‘terra fria.’ Snow 
falls and lies all the year upon the northern slope 
of these two volcanoes. Indians with enviable 
endurance carry it down from the top of the 
mountains. Dark-eyed sefioras sit under orange- 
trees to take the ‘gelado,’ or, as we call it, ice- 
cream, above them the canopy of a Southern 
sky bright with stars and constellations that we 
Northern people never see rise or set. 

“The drawing of the Lake and Volcano of 
Atitlan illustrates fully the well-known fact that 
volcanoes alternate in a line with lakes, or are in 
close proximity to the coast. The scenery along 
the Laguna is wonderful. In the background we 
get a glimpse of the chain of volcanoes further 
north toward Quezaltenango and the rising peaks 
of the Soconusco. The central and southern part 
of Central America is amply provided with these 
plutonic chimney Salvador with its famous 
lake of Ilopango, Nicaragua and Costa Rica with 
several others.” 


HOME: AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dreotueria ie now prevailing in this city and in 
Brooklyn to such an extent as to cause the most seri- 
ous alarm. It is not in tenement-houses alone, nor in 
localities apparently uncleanly, that cases occar, bat 
also in some of the best sections of the city. The to- 
tal number of cases reported in New York from Sep- 
tember 1 to November 20 was 1015, and of these 481 
were fatal. Such mortality must necessarily be alarm- 
ing to parents, as children between one and ten years 
of age are thone most generally attacked, and the great- 
est number of deaths from this disease occur between 
the ages of one and four. The Board of Health is en- 
deavoring to enforce necessary sanitary measures for 
preventing the spread of this epidemic, for such it really 
may be called. Circulars have been issued describing 
diphtheria, and the precautions to be-taken in connec- 
tion with it. Cleanliness in and about the house and 
‘pure air are of the utmost importance. Those sick with 


the disease should be rigidly isolated in airy, sunny } 


rooms. The greatest care should be taken that the 
diphtheritic poison from the mogth and nose should 


be instantly disinfected by solutions of carbolic acid, 
sulphate of zinc, or some similar disinfectant. Infect- 
ed articles of clothing should be treated with a disin- 
fecting fluid, or thoroughly boiled. Well. children 
should be scrupulously kept from the sick, and not 
allowed to use any articles which come from the sick- 
room. As diphtheria is easily propagated by kissing, 
parents should guard their children against the danger 
to which they are thus often exposed. No child who 
has had this disease should be allowed to go to school 
until the attending physician says that he has entirely 
recovered. Physicians seem not to know how to pre- 
vent or to cure diphtheria, so mysterious are the at- 
tacks, and parents must guard their little ones as far 
as possible from all chances of exposure. —~ 


The American Institute Fair, which was open about 
two months and a half, was visited by more than 
500,000 persons. On the last evening the building was 
filled with a surging mass of human beings, number- 
ing over 7000. The entries numbered over 1200, an 
1185 diplomas and medais were awarded. 


Common-sense is what is needed to prevent a good 
many accidents. Ifa giant-powder cartridge is put into 
an oven to warm, why should it not explode? And if 
there is a leak in gas-pipes so large as to make the 
gas strongly perceptible, does not a plumber know 
enough not to go searching for it with an open light? 
Yet just these things have been done lately, the neces- 
sary results following. 


Now a way is suggested to help the shipwrecked ; for 
there is no doubt that as in seasons past, so in months 
to come, vessels will be wrecked, and half-drowned 
people rescued from the waters by the brave surfmen 
of the life-saving stations. But the station build- 
ings contain no adequate supply of food, stimulants, 
and clothing for the use of those who are rescued, but 
generally exbausted and ill from their struggles with the 
waves, The Women’s National Relief Associationpro- 
poses that needed stores be kept at each Station, and 
calls upon the charitably disposed to aid in furnishing 
what is necessary. Donations of beef tea, flannels, 
bedding, clothing, or anything else which would be 
useful, can be sent to the armory of the Twenty-second 


Regiment. 


Railroad accidents would doubtiess be far less fre- 
quent if all companies would follow the example of 
the directors of the Old Colony Railroad. Recently 
they have adopted a resolution that they will not re- 
tain or engage any subordinate who is addicted to the 
use of intoxicating liquors 


Everything is ready for skaters in Central and Pros- 
pect parks, and if meteorological signs are reliable, 
there will be abundant chance for skating during the 
winter. Moreover, the roller skating rinks farnish an 
excellent substitute for genuine lake skating when ice 
in the parks is not quite strong enough. 


The London Atheneum pays this handsome compli- 
ment to American writers: *‘ Either the bad novels 


stay at home, or else the average is better than ours,” 4 


The opening of the St. Gothard Tunnel will render 
useless the hospice on the top of the mountain, which 
was founded in the fourteenth century. The ride 
through the tunnel wil] cost only about twenty cents, 
so that not even beggars will be likely to cross on feot. 
The hospice will therefore be closed in about two 
years. 


Pike’s Peak has recently been showing signs of vol- 


canic activity. On October 29 the Signal Service ob- 
server there beard a loud explosion, and the néxt day 
found ashes and lava near the summit. About a week 
afterward he witnessed another eruption from his 
station. 


Vesuvius has other dangers besides streams of burn- 
ing lava. A short time ago the lessee of the Vesnvius 
Railway was attacked not far from the Observatory by 
three bandits, bound, and violently robbed of money 
and other valuables. $ 


A police court reveals many strange reverses. The 
other day an intelligent-looking young man appeared 
as a vagrant. He gave his occupation as a school- 
teacher, and further inquiry revealed that his father 
was principal of a college at Darmstadt, and that he 
himself could read Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and 
speak English, French, German, and Italian. He had 
failed to find employment, had sold clothing and 
books, and now, being destitute, had given himself up 
asa vagrant. He said he had written to his father for 
money to return home, but some time would pass be- 
fore he could hear trom him. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“IT’S NOT MADNESS, MUM, IT’S MEAT.” 


Lapy (to deaf butcher). “‘ Well, Mr. Smallbones, how 
do you find yourself to-day ?” 

Sma.uisones. “‘ Well, I’m pretty well ased up, mum. 
Pars 4 rib’s gone, they’ve almost tore me to pieces for 
my shoulders, and I never had such a rum on my legs.” 

Wuy FLaTreRED Hiu.—Two coqnettes met a 

gentleman in the street. ‘‘ What!” suid one, “you 

him, without bowing. You certainly were in 

ve with him yesterday.” ‘‘ Yes, for about an hour. 
fancied 


that he resembled somebody with whom I | 


was in love for a week last year.” 


out.—“* Mamma,” said alittle girl, ‘‘ as 
ple get old does their hair grow quarrelsame?” ‘Why 
no, my child. 
head ?” “I thonght it must be so, ma, because I heard 
that old people’s hair is coustantly falling out.” 


Doctor. “Ob, there you are, Smith! How's the 
wife ?” 

Faumer. Wuas, I’m afeared, sir.” 

Doocror. “Indeed! Is she wandering ?” 

Faumuer. No, no; she’s sensible. 
afeard of. I never knowed her so sensible. She's 
onuaturally sensible.” 


Why is the discovery of the north pole like an illicit 
whiskey manofactory 7—Because it’s a secret still. 


Nargow Esoare—The chimney fine. 


A “ busy poulterer. 


-SHORT AND SHARP. 

Decent E.per (going round parishioners introduci 
new minister). “‘ 1s the guidman in, Mrs. Cam’ell ?” ae 

Mrs. Campse cy (disturbed in baki ations, and 
on the north side of friendly). ** An’ what'll ye be wantin’ 
with the guidman ?” 

Deornt “ Ou, it’s jist the new minister come 
to see ye a’, and topit up a bit petition for—” 

Mas. CAMPBELL ( ing). ** Nue petition (parti- 
tion) wull ye pit up here; the hoose is little eneuch 
already.”  Uesumes baking operations, 


What ever put such a notion in your ' 
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CHRISTOWELL. 


Warturoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avtuor or “Mary Aneruey,” “Lorna Doone,” 
“CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
FAIR FLOWERS. 


In the fresh young vigor of an April sun the 
world has a cheerful aspect, and is doubly bright, 
and vastly warmer, when beheld through good 
flint-glass. Especially while the east winds hold, 
which never now forget to hold the spring of Eng- 
land, heart and throat. But forty years ago 
there were some springs of gentle quality. 

Upon a pleasant April morning, of the sweet 
inconstant kind, such as we vainly sigh for now, 
a gardening man, with a quick step, came into his 
happy greenhouse. A door from his favorite sit- 
ting-room led into this still more favored place ; 
and the smile with which he entered showed that 
he expected to find pleasure here. It was a long, 
low, span-roof house, with no side lights, and very 
simple, not even framed with rafters. Yet snug 
from violence of wind, and bright with every sun- 
beam, this humble house was rich with joy for 

all who love good health and peace. 

Here were the sweet obedience and the gay 
luxuriance of the vine; than which no lovelier 
creature grows. Broad leaves spreading into 
pointrels, waved and cut with crisp indenture, 
coving into or overlapping the ripple of each 
other; clear round shoots cresting up like swans, 
and sparkling with beads of their own breath; 
infant bunches, on the bend as yet, but promising 
to straighten as the berries got their weight; 
some bravely announcing grapes already, some 
hoping to do so before night-fall, through the 
misty web of bloom; others only just awaking 
into eyes of.golden dust; yet all alike rejoicing, 
shining, meeting the beauty of the early sun, and 
arousing their own to answer it. 

And here was a multitude of pretty things as 
well, that will not be chambered with the vine too 
long, yet gladly accept a kind lift upon the road 
from winter to summer, which her auspice yields. 
Boxes, and little tubs, and pots, and pans, and 
frames of willow, and biscuit cases, were cropped 
with growth in different stages, and of divers or- 
ders, through all the innumerable tones of green, 
and all the infinite variety of form. But all, to 
the keenest buman eye, brisk and clean, and in 
their duty. . 

The man who had shaped these things and led 
them (under the Maker’s loftier will) was coming 
to them now, with a cheerful heart, and faith in 
his own handiwork.. The finest gardener that 
ever grew knows well that he can not command 
success, and has long.survived young arrogance. 
Still, he continues to hope for the best; for the 
essence of the gentle craft is hope, rooted in la- 
bor, and trained by love. So this man took a 
short taste of the air, glanced at the glass and the 
glitter of the vines, and felt the climate of the 
house as keenly as if he were a plant therein. 
For the moment there was no fault to find. Ge- 
nial warmth was in the air, and gentle dew on ev- 
ery leaf; in the slope of early sun through glass 
no harsh heat quivered, ard no fierce light glared ; 

but morning-tide spread all soft herbage with a 
silvery tissue. 

“Now I like to see things look like this,” said 
the‘man, as he very well niight say; “ but here 


are at least a score of bunches crying aloud for. 


the thinning scissors. And where is Rose, who 
ought to be at them before the sun gets up too 
high? Rose of roses, where are you?” 


; To his cheerful shout no answer came; and be- | 
ing of a well-contented mind, he went on to his | 


own business. “ap happy nature found its prov- 
ince in promoting happiness, whether of beast, or 
bird, or life whose growth is its only movement. 
To all of these he felt that loving-kindness which 
is nature’s gift; not the brightest of her graces, 
but the largest and the best. Without that one 
redeeming gift, of which grand intellects often 
fail, this man being sorely tried in life, would 
have passed into the bitter vein, so miserable to 
itself and all. His face had the lines of resolute 
will and of strenuous energy; and his bodily 
force was but little abated by threescore years 
of exercise. For his back was as straight as a 
soldier’s on drill; his legs were stout and stead- 


fast; and although he fed well, and without anx- 


iety, none but envious whipper-snappers would 
have dared to call him fat. 

For the other part, his mind was not disagree- 
ably large or noble, but just in front, by the prop- 
er peg, of the general mind it met with. The 
general mind, that is to say, of educated people, 
at any rate in that part of the world, which is as 
wise as any other. “Captain Larks” (as this 
good stranger liad been called by the native voice 
when first he came to Christowell) was a simple, 
unpretentious man, who gave himself no title. 
His only desire seemed to be for plain life and 
retirement. 

These he surely might here obtain, to the ut- 
most of all heart’s desire; so far away was 
Christowell from busy mart, or town, or street, or 
even road of carriage power. No better place 
could have been discovered by a man sincerely 
desirous of dealing as little as possible with man- 
kind. For here were people enough to make a 
single head no rarity; yet not enough to force 
any sort of head into grievous eminence, All the 
inhabitants, without exertion, were important 
enough to feel satisfied; or at any rate to feel 
the duty of it; while universal opinion stopped 
any man from indulging in his own. It may be 
denied by young spread-eagles of competitive and 
unruly mind that this is the highest form of hu- 
man life. But such a one should soar aloft, and 
perch upon some higher one. 


eal 


fo Christowell ambition was no more than a 
longer name for itch. Every village man grew 
wiser by due seniority; and no mind, while its fa- 
ther lived, succeeded to authority. Youth was 
kept in its place, and taught that the ear must 
take the seed of thought, until the white hair 
shows it ripe; and women were allowed their 
proper weight. 

“Christowell is all very well,” the gardener went 
on thinking; “ but if ever there was a slow place 
under the sun, it is one of the slowest. Pugsley 
will never bring my pots.” 

Making up his mind to the manner of mankind, 
with a cultivator’s patience he beneath 
clusters encroaching on the headway, and went 
into a tiny transept parted from the rest of the 
house by a narrow door of glass. Here was a 
separate shrine for flowers intolerant of heat, and 
demanding air beyond the young vine’s capacity. 
Choice geraniums lived here, and roses, heaths and 
epacrids, and double violets, lilies-of-the-valley, 
sweetest of all bloom, Daphne and the graceful 
deutzia, pansies also freaked with velvet braid, 
the double black polyanthus, and the white chal- 
ice of azalea. But best and dearest of all to him, 
and set in a separate nook, as in a glazed bureau 
with lifting glass, that exquisite flower of exclu- 
sive worship, that gorgeous instance of nature and 
art combined to do their utmost, the magically 
beautiful auricula. 

No gardener is worth his manure, who has not 
a fine conceit of his own skill. “I should like to 
have some of those Lancashire fellows or a few 
of those Kentish braggarts here,” this man said 
aloud, being apt to encourage his thoughts, when 
alone, with the company of words; “if I know 
anything of the matter, this green-edged seed- 
ling, beautifully named ‘ Dartmoor Oasis,’ by my 
Rose; and this grand self, one could gaze at all 
the day ; and above all this white-edge, this glori- 
ous white-edge, worthily entitled ‘Cream of Dev- 
on’—have they anything fit to hold a candle to 
them? Consider the paste, take the measure of 
the thrum, dwell upon the band—can you spy a 
single slur? Above all, if you have a particle of 
judgment, observe the equality of the pips, the 
perfection of fullness and true circle of the truss, 
and the grand, columnar, mealy, magnificent, 
stanchly upright, and splendidly proportioned— 
really you might say, pillar of the stalk !” 
Overpowered, alike by his eloquence and the beau- 
ty that produced it, he stopped for a moment with 
some gravel in his hand, with which he was going 
to top-dress his pots, when the little door was open- 
ed, and his Rose came in; after which the most 
rapturous gardener might scarcely look even at 
his own auriculas. 


CHAPTER II. 
POTTER'S VESSELS. 


To a mind with limited powers of inquiry, such 
as most of us are blessed with, a great truth stands 
forth in robust relief, without being bound to show 
what it stands on, or where it came from, or any- 
thing else. In this frank spirit must be accept- 
ed the incontestable fact that “ Latham,” (an an- 
cient and very good surname) takes u the 
ordinary tongue of Devon the brief but still excel- 
lent form of “Larks.” It-made no difference, 
from their lofty point of view, that the Captain's 
name was not “‘ Latham”? at all, any more than he 
called himself a Captain; but when he first ap- 
peared among the natives of this part—some fif- 
teen years ago, perhaps—his rather scanty lug- 
gage was ticketed “L. Arthur,” in flowing and 
free manuscript. The leading genius of Christo- 


_well—a premature intellect now removed from the 


stabs of contumely to higher claims—pronounced 
at a glance that the word spelled “Latham,” 
while some almost equally capable of reading con- 
fessed, and some denied it. 

The landlord of the “‘ Three Horseshoes,” who 
could not sign his name (though he drew three 
horseshoes at the bottom of a bill more correct- 
ly than many an artist could), at once backed up 
the decision of the wit, and settled the question 
by declaring that his guest had the very same 
walk all over the world as Corporal Larks to 
Teigncombe had. So before Mr. Arthur was one 
dinner-time older he came forth upon the public 
as “ Captain Larks”; and finding that people only 
shook their heads and looked very knowing, if 
he said another word, he let them have their way, 
and let his ears and mind grow used to it. 

Through an agent at Exeter, whose name was 
Tucker, a neat little and some twenty 
acres of land near the moor, had been bought for 
him cheaply.: Then the cottage was furnished 
very simply ; and here he hoped to spend in peace 
and solitude his remaining days. 

As yet there was not a gray hair on his head, 
though his face bore marks of evil climate and 
uncourteous usage in deep-grained sunburn, and 
scar of steel permanent in three places. This, 
and a pair of shaggy eyebrows, gave him a for- 
midable aspect, much against the meaning of his 
mind. But eyes of a soft bright blue, as clear as 
a child’s, and @ nose of genial turn, and a really 
pleasant and hearty smile, showed plenty of good- 
will toward mankind, whatever man might have 
done to him. Moreover, his large and well-knit 
frame, active step, and resolute bearing com- 
manded the good werd of womankind, the better 
half of the entirety. 

Then Parson Short, ing now Prime Min- 
eter of Christowell, said his say about Captain 
Larks, which was to the purpose, as usual. “Un- 
der a cloud—fine fellow, by his face; gentleman, 
according to his speech and manner. He wants 
to be quiet; it is none of our business. Let him 
alone, till he comes to us.” 

The settler asked for nothing better than this 
course of treatment. The stir of his arrival soon 
settled, like himself, into gentle quietude; the 
men of the village were kind and respectful—as 
men still are in Devonshire—and the women, 
though longing to know more about him, felt for 


him deeply as “ the lonely gentleman,” and hoped 


he would get over it, and have another wife. 


| Whatever his trouble, he sought no pity, nor 
even appeared despondent, but lived upon his 
bit of land, and worked, and whistled among his 
trees as sweetly as the blackbirds that came to 
answer. In spite of his maturity, or perhaps by 


reason of it, many a village girl, too young to 
jream of any courting—except in dim wonder at 
the number of the babies—resolved to be his 
wife as soon as time should qualify her, and came 
up the steep hill every fine evening to peep 
through the hedge at him, and perhaps to get an 
apple. He, having love of children, as of all 
things that are natural, would rest from his work, 
and come out at the stile, and pat their curly 
heads, and ask 4he history of the babies, and cut 
for them chips with his pruning-knife from a big 
stick of licorice in his waistcoat pocket. 

_ Whether he had kith or kin, or any soft be- 
longings, was a moot point at the church-yard 
gate, and by many smouldering peat fires, until, 
about four years after his coming, a lively and 
lovely little girl was delivered at his gate by Tim 
Pugsley, the carrier. Tim went round about it, 
as a fox goes to his hole, and avoided the village 
on his way from Moreton ; but in spite of all that, 
face were spied by a woman with a bundle of 


nature with five shillings in its pocket compelled 
aster Pugsley to pull up and bait at the “ Three 

Horseshoes,” upon his homeward course, he had 
ho call so much as to change his crown, so liber- 
al was the desire to treat him, for the sake of the 
light that he could shed. The grateful carrier 
first drank his beer, then shook his head as ve- 
hemently as if it had been labelled “ glass with 
eare,” and then enlightened the company with a 
piece of news beyond all price: ‘“‘Every man 
should first tend his own business.” 
For nine or ten years, every summer, and weigh- 
ng more upon each delivery, this consignment 
mame to pass; and Pugsley (like, his cart tilt, 
which was of some high new patent stuff) grew 
lrier and drier every time he was wetted, till 
Yhristowell understood at last that if anybody 
vas to blame for keeping the parish so unsettled, 
t was no less a person than the famous Bishop 
of Exeter. For Pugsley told them to go to the 
jishop if they wanted to know all the rights; 
ind the next confirmation in that neighborhood 
vas largely attended by fathers and mothers. It 
lid them good to be caufirmed again, because of 
heir principles wearing out; and the landlord of 
he inn was pleased with the evening they spent 
ifter it. 

_ Thus when Rose came down at last, “to have 
holiday forever” (as she told Mr. Pugsley every 
time he stopped to put a stone behind the wheel), 
there was scarcely any one in Christowell old 
enough to rejoice who failed of that most Chris- 
tian duty. The Captain for once came out of his 
garden, and made a great bonfire of his weeds 
upon the beacon, and with his own hands rolled 
up a great barrel of cider unknown to the na- 
tives, whose ignorance culminated toward their 
heads. For he now grew apples of a lordly kind, 
which they (having faith in their grandsires only) 
disdained, till it turned the tables on them. 

Almost everybody said that night, or else on 
the following morning, that for certain sure such 
a lively maid could never abide in a place like 
that. Or if she did, she must soon go doiled— 
so tarble weist and crule unkid as it was. For 
according to the way Captain Larks held his head 
up, in spite of demeaning himself now lately, his 
daughter must count upon having to behave like 
a lady, and not going to and fro and in and out 
with the other young folk, as the butcher’s and 
grocer’s girls might do. And who was there like- 
ly to ask her in marriage, or to take her to a 
dance, or a fairing, or a club, comely as she was, 
and so nice spoken? Why, Parson Tom Short 
was the only gentry-man, unless you went so far 
as Touchwood Park; and if ever there was a set 
bachelor in the world, Parson Short was one of 
them ; let alone that his hair was all going from 
his poll, and his cook, Mrs. Aggett, would have 
no young doings. 

Up to the present time, however, though near- 
ly two years were gone by, Rose Arthur had com- 
plained to no one of discontent or loneliness. 
Her father and her work and books sufficed to 
her for company, and her lively nature filled it- 
self with interest in all things. She knew every- 
body in the village now, and every flower in the 
garden; and her father’s lonely life was blessed 
by her young enjoyment of the world. 

Pugsley (who lived at Moreton, and traded 
twice a week from Exeter, when the weather and 
the roads encouraged him) now began to find his 
horse wink one eye at the turn toward Christo- 
well. So many trifles went to and fro, and some 
boxes that made the axle creak, and some quite 
large enough to sit upon. Even before this he 
had taken mauns of plants and baskets of choice 
pears and grapes to Exeter, when the captain be- 
gan to demean himself in the village esteem by 
traffic. But now the commerce increased and 


throve, as Rose threw her young life into it. 


_ If Pugsley had been a small-minded man, he 
must have gone promptly to Tavistock fair and 
bought a new horse to attend to this traffic, for 
his ancient nag, whose name was Teddy, be- 
gan to find the hills grow steeper as the weight 
of years increased. But the carrier was of gen- 
tle tone and largely generous sentiments, and 
hours of reflection him wipe his head with 
loftier feeling. Therefore he would not deny his 
good neighbors the pleasure of benevolence, but 
allowed them to lend him a horse as often as 
they wished, and sometimes oftener. 

Now Teddy was crawling up the hill, that beau- 
tiful April morning, with the long-desired load of 
pots. Three-quarters of a mile of jagged lane, or 
sometimes of: roaring water-course, led from the 
village to “ Larks’s Cot,” as irreverent people call- 
ed it. At best, and even for a fresh young horse, 
it was a tough piece of collar-work ; but Teddy, 


furze at the top of the cleve; and when human |} 


ancient though he was, would never hay 
bled if the lane had been wide enough for sor. 
screw. But in this part of Devon the rule of the 
road is to make it just wide enough for one cart 
and @ cow to go past it without losing milk. [7 
two carts meet, one must back toa gateway; and 
whether of the twain shall back depends upon 
the issue which of the drivers is “the better 
man. 

Therefore this Teddy had a hard time of it—a 
long pull, a strong pull, and worst of all, a straight 
pull. And while he was pausing to pant and to 
think, and his master whistled softly, Jem Trick- 
ey the cobbler came merrily down a steep place 
and stopped to look at them. ' 

“Marnin’ to ’e, Tim,” shouted Trickey, for his 
breath was as “ plim” as a foot-ball newly filled - 
“what have ’e got then, this time, carryer?” 

“No consarn of thine, Cobbler Trickey,” Pugs- 


ley made stout answer, being cross, and short- 


in the wind; “ cobblers is not excisemen 
_ “ Potses and panses again, as sure as I be a 
zinner! Cappen Larks ought to be shamed of his- 
zelf. Lor’ A’mighty never made His works to 
grow in crockery. And you’m a-gwain’ outside 
your trade. Backard and forrard is your proper 
coorse. Let me conzeider. of they potses.” 

“Ye be welcome to conzeider of them, cobbler. 
A niver zeed sich coorous cloam. Look ’e yeer, 
they little holes hurneth all round’em! Cappen’s 
own diskivry, I do hear tell.” 

The carrier loosened the cord of one crate, and 
allowed the intelligent Trickey to gaze, while he 
drew it toward the cart-tail. Trickey, though 
large enough of mind, was small of body, and he 
lifted himself by the lade, to see things justly. — 

“You be bound by my advice,” he cried, re- 
treating hastily; “you take the next turn down 
to brook, and heft they into the watter. They 
was made for the witches, and no mistakk about 
em 


“Zo I wull,” Tim Pugsley answered, pretend- 
ing to share his neighbor’s fright, for he was a dry 
man, and full.of book-learning. ‘Thank ’e kind- 
ly for thy counsel, Jem. Into the watter they 
gooth, zure enough. Only thou must pay for the 
vally of "ent, and the carryage too, Cobbler 
Trickey.” 

“Go thy way, with thy witchcraft,” the other 
replied. ‘‘Do’e know what I call thee, Carryer 
Pugsley? I call thee a poor time-sarver, and a 
carryer of no conzistency.” 

“TI carry better stuff than thou dost,” Pugsley 
shouted after him, as the shoemaker, with a 
springy step, set off down the hill, for fear of 
worse. “Do I zwindle the public with brown 
papper? DoI putt’ooden pegs in, and zwear they 
be stitched? Do I clam on the heel-ball to hide 
my scamping? Do I—” 

Master Pugsley cut short his list of libels, as he 
saw Master Trickey, at a decent distance, deliver 
a gesture of supreme contempt, by turning up his 
coat tail, and administering a slap to the quarter 
of his body which was latest in retreat. 

“Do ’e do the like of that to I?” the carrier in- 
quired, superfluously. “If it twadn’t for busi- 
ness, and the blessed law— Howsomever, a bain’t 


worth thinking on, Teddy ; gee wugg! It be your 


vault mainly.” ‘ 

The old horse, wont as he was to bear the blame 
of troubles far outside of his own shafts, rallied 
with a shiver and a rattle of his chains, and threw 
himself forward upon the strain. Fora very stiff 
tug arose just here, for a horse who had been to 
Exeter and back, with a tidy load, only yesterday, 
and whose knowledge of corn was too superficial, 
getting more of the husk than the kernel for its 
study. And the manner of a Devonshire lane is 
such that dogmatic humps stand up in places 
where nothing seems to warrant them. The mea- 
dows, to the right and left, may be as pleasant as 
you please to walk upon, with a sleek benevo- 
lence, a velvet pile, and a spring of supple fresh- 
ness. And yet, within a lanyard, the lane is jump- 
ing scraggily, with ribs of solid rock, and pits and 
jerks of bold abruptness. The nag, being born 
to such conditions, plodded on without repining ; 
but in spite of all spirit, and skill, and care, he 
suddenly fell into sad di _ : 

For just as the near wheel was creaking on 
the verge of a steep slide of granite, where his 
turn-about was due—for the lane there allowed 
him chance of a little bit of slanting—Teddy did 
a thing that any other horse might do, or even a 
man in his position. He mistook a large stone- 
fly, just arisen from the Christow, for a genuine 
cestrus, a bot-fly, whame, or tabanus. If he had 
thought of the present time of year, he must have 
known better; but instead of thinking, he acted 
on his nerves, which struck into him like a spur. 
Up went his head, as if he were four years old, 
instead of going on for forty; and his old bones 
shook with indignation at the pestilent state the 
world was come to. “Steady, old fool ! 
Who’m a-gwain for to kill’e?” carrier ex- 
claimed, with a little friendly thump; but the 
mischief was done while he was speaking. For 
the jump of the horse gave a jerk to the shaft, 
and this ran amiss into the axle-tree, gave a lollop 
to the near wheel, already on the wamble ; and _ 
down went the felly with a blue grind of iron 
into the very hole they meant to shun. The hole 
was more than deep enough to hold a good nine 
gallons; and the wheel ground down into its 
deepest depth, while the other took advantage of 
the position for a holiday, and proved itself the 
off wheel by going off toward heaven. | 

“ Wull, now!” said the carrier, without much 
haste, for his mind travelled slowly up the ob- 
stacles of thought; “this be a tarble dickyment ; 
and here coom’th arl the cloam! Drat that old 
cobbler chap ! ’twor arl his doings.” : 

An avalanche of pots from the unroped crate 
fell around him and upon him while he reasoned 
thus. Like a quick shower of acorns from the 
shaken oak, but, alas, much heavier and more 
valuable, they rattled on the carrier, and thumped 
his poor elbows, and a far more tender and im- 
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passioned part of man, till he fairly turned back, 
and let them roll upon his spine. 

“ Jem, Neighbor Jem, do ’e come back, that’s a 
dear,” he shouted, as loud as his drummed condi- 
tion furnished, to the cobbler in the distance at 
the bottom of the hill. That good neighbor not 
only heard him, but replied right pleasantly, with 
a gladsome laugh, and a smart repetition of his 
gay defiance ; then hastened on his course with a 
step more nimble than his customers generally 
could compass from his shoes, 


‘‘ All men is clay,” said the carrier, recovering 


his native equanimity, and wiping the red dust 
from his fustian suit; “all men is clay; and the 
Lord hath not intended us to putt His material into 
these here shapes, with a C. R. upon ’em, maning 
carrier’s risk. Wull, a carn’t brak’ no more of 
*un nor there be, now can’e, Teddy? Smarl blame 
to thee, old chap. We'll both of us toorn to our 
brexass. This hosebird job hath coom, I rackon, 
"long of doing of despite to the gifts of the Lord.” 

Beholding a very nice place to sit down, and 
content with the cart in its present firm fixture, 
he pulled out the nose-bag, and buckled it for Ted- 
dy so that he might cast one eye down at his lip- 
service. Then he drew forth his own provender, 
and seasoned it by dwelling on its beauties with 
his broad brown thumb. “Nation good! nation 
good!” he could not help exclaiming; “a good 
waife is the making of a man’s front-piece. A 
-vartuous woman laveth no occasion for a man to 
think twaice of his vitteling, or zeek to read the 
papper. Best use of papper is to putt up bak- 
kon in ’un.” 

Sorrow, and breakage, and the other plagues of 
life began to use less and less of pressure on his 
heart, as he sat upon a lady-fern (not yet plumed 
for dancing, but rich with soft beauty for a heavy 
man to sit upon) and biting out the cork from a 
flat stone bottle, moistened down the roadway for 
the bread and meat to follow. Then he fell to 
very heartily, and in less than half an hour began 
to feel nicely refreshed, and fit to encounter the 
issue before him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


(Begun in No. 1203.) 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor or “At Her Menor,” “ Brep rm tur Bonn,” 
“ One Roor,” “ Srigits,” Ero. 


CHAPTER LII. 
GATHERED THREADS. 


Ir was on New-Year’s Day that Matthew Hel- 
ston recovered speech, and gladdened Sabey’s 
heart with that first feeble utterance more than 
any bird in spring-time gladdens his fond mate 
with a full tide of song. He had ized her 
long before, but had been content to lie with his 
wasted hand in hers and his eyes fixed upon the 
' loving face that could never gaze enough upon 
hi | 


m. 
“ Baby—Amy—Uncle Stephen—Frank”—she 
had now mentioned every name that was dear to 
him by turn, and she had assured him all were 
well. Then he murmured something which even 
her quick ear could not catch; but it sounded 
like “‘ Butterfly—Nut.” This gave her a pang of 
terror, since it surely showed that his mind was 
still astray. Since he repeated it, however, with 
fretful persistence, she sent for Amy. 

“It must be something mechanical,” was her 
‘verdict. “A nut is the head of a screw. Has 
it anything to do with Madge, Matthew?” she 
whispered, softly. 

To see the light leap up in his weary eyes was 
like beholding a resurrection. There was no 
doubt of its having to do with Madge. So, with 
the doctor’s permission, she was brought up stairs 
and placed by the bedside of the patient. When 
he saw how bright and clean she was, he looked up 
in his wife’s face with a grateful smile that would 
have repaid a lifetime of oil and feather work. 


“Of course I looked after Madge,” she mur- 


mured, simply, ‘when her master was away.” 

Having contrived to express to the two women 
that if the nut on a certain screw were shaped 
like a butterfly, motion would be imparted to the 
machine, Matthew insisted upon Uncle Stephen 
being sent for to hear the news of that great dis- 
covery. 

‘“‘T am so happy, dear uncle,” he said. 

“You deserve to be so, my boy,” answer- 
ed the old man, with emotion, “if, at least, there 
is any truth in the theory of compensation.” 

Matthew shook his head. 

“It is not the compensation-balance at all,” he 
Said; “the nut itself forms the fly.” 

“T see,” said Uncle Stephen, though he didn’t. 

“It was the one thing (though sometimes the 
cellar was too full of flying Madges) that kept me 
up in my prison,” murmured Matthew. ‘“ When- 
ever I thought of Sabey and the little one I sank 
graveward.” 

Then they understood how that, in the silence 
and solitude of his prison, he had thought out the 
problem of imparting motion to Madge, and there- 
by banished the despairing thoughts and longings 
which would otherwise have destroyed him. 

“To be once more with you all is heaven it- 
self,” he whispered ; “ but next tothat—” And 
again he murmured the name of his invention. 
“Qh, I am so happy, and so well content !” 

_Uncle Stephen’s face bore the old grave and 
pitying smile that so well became it. 

“ You think so, my boy, but you will never be 
content till you have found out three things—the 
square of the circle, the key of the Pyramid of 
Cheops, and the value of the number 7.” 

“There is something in that,” Mat- 
thew, with an answering smile. Then he asked 
for Frank ; and there was silence, 


was peculiar. 


“He is not ill?” he continued, with anxiety. 
“You told me he was well. Where is Frank, 
Amy ?” 

answered for her, “ He returns from Par- 
is to-day, and will be here this evening.” 

It would have been no use for Amy to have 
said “‘ No” when Matthew had asked for him. If 
he had asked for Mr. Signet or for Lady Pargiter, 
Sabey would have said, ‘‘ They shall be here,” and 
got them somehow. 

When Mr. Barlow did come, Sabey had the first 
hug of him in the parlor—for had he not saved 
her husband’s life ?—~and Amy the second. 

“‘Can you ever forgive me, Frank ?” she sobbed. 

“Itis I who need forgiveness,” he said, simply. 

“And I,” put in Uncle Stephen, so meekly and 
so softly that Sabey did not hear him, 

Amy cast such a look of earnest entreaty at 
him that his appeal was not repeated. He had 
satisfied his conscience by thus acknowledging his 
want of faith in Sabey’s presence and before wit- 
nesses ; and, since she had taken no notice of it, 
so much the better. He had neither the will nor 
the courage to make confession a second time. 
Sabey never knew that either Uncle Stephen or 
Mr. Barlow had ever lacked faith for a moment 
in Matthew’s innocence; which, I am inclined to 
think, was fortunate. Once, in alluding to their 
past miseries, she admitted to Uncle Stephen that 
the recollection of them would remain with her 
forever. “There are some things,” she said, 
“which one can never forget.” 

_ “Things are so different with me,” returned 
the old gentleman, in his dry way. “‘ J forget ev- 
e 
_ But notwithstanding his lightness of speech, he 
had never congratulated himself more sincerely 
upon his reticence in a certain matter than on 
that occasion. - 

Matthew, on the other hand, was told “ all about 
it,” and he at once allowed that, with the facts 
they had before them, no men could have come 
to any other conclusion than that which had been 
so unwillingly arrived at by Mr. Durham and Mr. 
Barlow. 

“Yet Sabey and Amy both believed in you, 
Matt,” said Uncle Stephen, remorsefully. 

“That’s because they are women and without 
logical minds,” explained Matthew, cheerfully. 
‘But we don’t love them less upon that account, 


“mind you.” 
If Matthew Helston had been slow to put lance: 


in rest in defense of the fair sex he would have 
been ingrate and recreant indeed. It is probable 
that, since Mohammed’s time, no two women had 
ever shown more faith in one man than Sabey and 
Amy had done in his case; for though they were 
unaware until afterward of that little episode 
which seemed to connect his absence with Phvebe 
Mayson, it is my opinion, if they had known it, it 
would not have made one pennyworth of differ- 
ence in their view of matters. Facts may be stub- 
born things, but a woman’s trust with love to back 
it is like iron with teak behind it. 

It was not without some difficulty that Mr. Bar- 
low got away from Paris to eat his New-Year’s 
dinner in Cavendish Grove, since of course the 
police had need of him in connection with the 
murder of poor Phebe. He had doubted in his 
own mind as to whether he should tell Major Lov- 
ell who it was that he had seen lying dead that 
Christmas morning in the foreign city which had 
not held for her one single friend, or whose hand 
had done the deed; nor was it certainly with any 
view of arousing his remorse or marring his but- 
terfly pleasures that he did so; but, in his igno- 
rance of the laws and customs of the country in 
which he found himself, he feared that there 
should be some miscarriage of justice in the mat- 
ter, and therefore appealed to the major for ad- 
vice. The manner in which that gentleman re- 
ceived his views astonished him not a little. He 
had anticipated a gentlemanly expression of re- 
gret at most; he had struck a match merely to 
light, as it were, an ornamental bowgie, and found 
he had fired a powder magazine. 

Phoebe—murdered—and by that damnable 


“scoundrel !” 


His languid manners were thrown off with his 
velvet coat at once; and, what surprised Mr. Bar- 
low more than all, he insisted on going to see the 
murdered woman. 

He came back greatly agitated, and for the time 
(the effect lasted a week, perhaps) quite a differ- 
entman. “It was I who killed her, Mr. Barlow,” 
he exclaimed, with bitter self-reproach, “ though 
that villain struck the blow.” His passion against 
the criminal was terrible to witness. ‘If the law 
fails in its duty, as I am a living man I will not 
fail in mine.” And, indeed, if Captain Langton 
had slipped through the fingers of Justice he would 
without doubt have found himself in those of an- 
other avenger. “If money is wanted, Mr. Bar- 
low,”’ added the major, simply, “ there’s two hun- 
dred pounds, which, thank Heaven, I won at the 
cercle last night.” 

However, as it happened, though he saved his 

—parce le pauvre homme était jalouz, it 
seemed—the captain went to the Galleys for life. 

The diamonds were found in his possession ; 
and, what was very curious, and showed the ex- 
treme audacity of the man, the very case itself ; 
indeed, he had only taken three of the jewels out of 
their setting. The £500 reward for their recovery 
Mr. Signet paid without a murmur ; but the similar 
sum offered by Lady Pargiter for Matthew’s ap- 
prehension was, as Mr. Brail described it, rather 
a tooth-drawer for that lady. He had only dis- 
covered for her, you see, a prosecutor in an action 
for libel. 

The jewels; however, were, of course, handed 
over to her, since Matthew acknowledged that he 
had received them from her and had given her a 
receipt, the reason of her non-production of which 
On the night of his disappearance, 
Lady Pargiter, on her return from the ball, had 
found a note awaiting her from a official per- 


which had given her great dissatisfaction. 
It had been her desire to be invited to a certain 


entertainment given by royalty itself, and for 
which she had intrigued and labored with more 
than her usual pertinacity. And the official per- 
sonage had replied finally, though in the politest 
terms, in the negative. No wonder Matthew con- 


gratulated himself that night (little knowing to 


what he was doomed) that it was the last time he 
would stand in her ladyship’s presence and list- 
en to her harsh and insulting tones. After his 
departure, and a few minutes passed in snarling 
at her maid, she had in a t of passion—or 
perhaps for fear her humiliation should become 
known—snatched up the official note from the 
dressing-table and flung it into the fire. Only, 
instead of the note, she burned 'the receipt for the 
diamonds, which lay by its side! She discovered 
her mistake in an instant, and dispatched Patty 
Selwood to bid the footman run after the cab. If 
he had been five minutes earlier he would have 
seen it coming back—with a fac-simile of his ca- 
nary-colored self running by its side—to deposit 
its occupant at No. 11. As it was, he only saw an 
empty street. The absence of the receipt, though 
it made her ladyship “ fidgety,” seemed of small 
consequence at the moment; but the next morn- 
ing, when the disappearance of Matthew became 
known, it of course assumed immense importance. 
Thereupon ensued the course of duplicity upon 
Lady Pargiter’s part with which we are acquaint- 
ed, and which justly exposed her to such grave 
suspicions ; and, on the other hand, her partial 
betrayal by Patty Selwood, whom cunning and 
hate combined had taught exactly how much to 


say. 

Nor did Lady Pargiter’s punishment end here. 
After Mr. Brail had got his money, he thought it 
his duty to acquaint her with the fact that her 
family diamonds had been pronounced by the 
French experts to be made of paste (and, indeed, 
it was for attempting to dispose of them as real 
ones that Captain Langton had got into trouble). 
Her incredulity, of course, was extreme, and was 
expressed with characteristic vehemence ; but the 
fact was as the detective had stated. 

When convinced of her misfortune her ladyship 
accused Mr. Signet of having substituted paste 
for her diamonds ; but I am glad to say that that 
gentleman’s innocence of any such fraud was 
fully established. The Pargiter parure had been 
composed of genuine stones at one time, when 
Mr. Ingot, her ladyship’s father, had endeavored 
to dispose of them to the jeweller; and of course 
Mr. Signet had taken for granted that they were 
the same he had already valued and approved, 
though he had refused to give Mr. Ingot’s price 
for them. That worthy money-lender had dis- 
posed of them, however, before his death, and 
caused the counterfeits to be made. He conclud- 
ed that their genuineness would never be ques- 
tioned ; that they would remain an heirloom in his 
family forever; and if (as actually happened) 
some jeweller, as indeed he had recommended, 
should be made responsible for them, and they 
should be stolen while in his possession, what a 
good stroke of business it would be for his daugh- 
ter and heiress to receive £25,000 of compensa- 
tion for the loss of what was in reality worth about 
a hundred pounds! Unhappily, things turned 
out somewhat contrary to this astute geutleman’s 
expectations. 

**Could aught have touched him there below, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Could move him where he was at all,” 
I don’t think the well-meaning old gentleman 
would have been pleased to hear what his daugh- 
ter said of him when these circumstances came to 
light. 

Let us have done with her, and rise from our 
tale with a sweeter taste in our mouth than that 
of harshness, pride, and greed. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Tue magnificent edition of the poetical works 
of Henry Wapsworti LonGFELLow, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, is now com- 
plete. It is one of the handsomest specimens 
of book-making that America has ever produced, 
and a noble tribute to the poet whom all Ameri- 
cans unite in honoring. It would be difficult to 
conceive a more beautiful setting for the works 
of a poet. The illustrations are by our best art- 
ists, and are in every way worthy of the poems 
they represent, the landscapes being in nearly 
every instance faithful reproductions from nature 
of American and European scenery described in 
the text, and the figure drawings by F. O. C. Dar- 
LEY, ALFRED FREDERICKS, and other well-known 
artists are powerful, of exquisite beauty, or deli- 
cate grace, according to the subject. The artist- 
ic supervision of this work has been intrusted to 
Mr. A. V. S. Antuony, who has himself engraved 
many of the most beautiful illustrations. Every 
engraving, from the full-page pictures to the or- 
namental decorations and headings, is finished 
with the utmost care and delicacy, and the differ- 
ent methods of modern engraving are all repre- 
sented. The paper used for these two elegant vol- 
umes is of that delicate creamy tint that soothes 
the eye of the reader, and the type is clear and 
brilliant. The work is a grand and noble spe- 
cimen of the artistic and typographic resources 
of America combined to do honor to a beloved 
American poet. 

One of the most beautiful and attractive holi- 
day books for this year is Pastoral written 
and illustrated by W. H. Grisson, and published 
by Harper & Brothers. The letterpress and il- 
lustrations appeared originally in Harper’s Mag- 
azine, and are now collected in a very handsome 
quarto volume. Mr. Gibson is a close and sym- 
pathetic observer of nature in all her moods, and 
is equally skillful and happy with pen and pencil 
in delineating her varied aspects and changing 
seasons. _ He has been fortunate, also, in having 
his drawings reproduced with the most exquisite 
and delicate skill of which the wood-engraver’s 


art is capable. 
heavy paper, and elegantly bound in ornamental 
covers, Pastoral Days is one of the most attract- 
ive books that could be selected for a holiday 
present. 

James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, have pub- 
lished the first volume of The Memorial History 


of Boston, including Suffolk County, Massachusetts : - 


1630-1880. This very unique historical work is 
edited by Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard 
University, who contributes some very interesting 
chapters on the sources of Boston’s history, the 
earliest maps of Massachusetts Bay, and the lit- 
erature of the colonial period. Other chapters 
are contributed by CHaRLEs Francis ADaMs, Jun., 
Rosert C. WintHRop, THomas W. Hiaerxson, E. 
E. Hate, and other well-known writers, each dis- 
cusing the subject with which he has particular 
association and acquaintance. This diversity of 
authorship adds brillianey and interest to the 
work rarely found in local histories. This histo- 
ry will be complete in four volumes, the first, now 
published, embracing the early and a portion of 
the colonial periods: The first chapter after the 
introduction and “The King’s Missive’—a very 
beautiful historical poem, by Joun G. WaHITTIER— 
is by Professor SHater, of Harvard University, 
and is devoted to the geology of Boston and the 
surrounding country. It is very interesting to 
learn how Boston peninsula came into solid form. 
Its original rocky hills, although not so oid as the 
Green Mountains, were higher than the existing 
Alleghanies, but the decay of ages lowered them, 
and the ice sheet, two thousand, feet thick, which 
once slid over Eastern Massachusetts, ground them 
to powder, and filled up the valleys with déris, 
and the three famous hills which still remain to 
Boston are mere heaps of glacial waste, The 
glacial period did a great deal of mischief, as it 
left behind deposits which materially injured the 
size and form of the harbor, but it made atone- 


ment by giving the land upon which Cambridge, — 


Charlestown, and many of the beautiful surround- 
ing towns are built. P 

A very interesting chapter on the flora of Bos- 
ton is by Professor Asa Gray, who traces the 
vegetation of that region from the time when it 
resembled that of Greenland to its present luxu- 
rious condition. 4 

When the earliest settlement of Boston Harbor 
was made, the region was very wild and unprom- 
ising. William Wood, a writer of 1634, even 
suggests the presence of lions, as some inhabit- 
ants who had been lost in the woods beard roar- 
ings, “‘ which must either be Devills or Lyons, 
there being no other creatures which use to roare 
saving Beares, which have not such a terrible 
kinde of roaring.” These animals were after- 


ward discovered to be catamounts. Cod-fish 


wild turkeys and swans were plenty, and little 
by little a foot-hold was gained on the unfriendly 
soil, the clay-slates of Quincy and the conglom- 
erates of Cambridge—both wastes of the glacial 
period—were quarried for tombstones and for 
the foundations of buildings, and human life and 
history in Boston was fairly begun. How it pro- 
gressed and strengthened, in spite of much inter- 
nal discord, is fully set forth in this very inter- 
esting history, the readers of which will wait im- 
patiently for the other volumes. The book is 
very rich in interesting illustrations, and contains 
many fac-similes of early maps, title-deeds, and 
autographs. 

TENNyson’s poem of “A Dream of Fair Wo- 
men,” elegantly bound and illustrated, is publish- 
ed as a holiday volume by James R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston. The illustrations for this superb 
book, which were drawn and engraved under the 
supervision of A. V.S. ANTHONY, are by ALFRED 
Frepericks, W. L. SHepparp, Mary Foorr, 
T. Moran, C. 8. Rernnart, W. H. Gupson, A. R. 
Wavp, and other favorite artists. There are 
some exquisitely graceful head-pieces, beautiful 
landscapes, and drawings of flowers, figures, and 
buildings which are rare specimens of the skill 
of both artist and engraver, and the cover of the 
book is in excellent taste, and very unique. The 


volume is sure to be a favorite during the coming ~ 


holiday season. 

The Wooing of the Water- Witch, published by 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, is a very fantastic 
and delightful fairy story, introducing characters 
from Norse legendary lore. 
attractive cover, and contains one hundred and 
twenty-five very humorous illustrations. 

A new number of the “ Leisure Hour Series,” 
published by Henry Holt & Co., is A Dreamer, a 
novel by CaTHERINE WyLpg, which appears in 
handsomely ornamented covers, and is an in- 
tensely interesting and well-written story. 

A very entertaining book for young people is 
Ernest INGERSOLL’s Friends Worth Knowing, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, with fine illustra- 
tions. Mr. Ingersoll is a faithful and intelligent 
student of natura! history, and his pages are red- 
olent with the breath of field and wood. 

Simultaneously with its appearance in England, 
a new volume of poems by Tennyson is published 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., under the title of Ballads 
and Other Poems. The volume comprises nearly 
one hundred pages of poems now first publishéd. 

From the press of Fords, Howard, & Co. we re- 
ceive an attractive little volume entitled The Zov- 
ers of Provence—Aucassin and Nicolette. It isa 
MS. song-story of the twelfth century, translated 
from the modern French version of ALEXANDER 
Bipa by A. R. Macponoven, and illustrated by A. 
Buna, Mary Hatiock Foorr, W. H. Gisson, and 
F. Dre_man. 

All the little folks who have followed the Boy 
Travellers in their journey through Japan and 
China will be glad to know that Mr. Knox has 
written another volume, published by Harper & 
Brothers, describing their adventures in other 
Eastern countries. The book is profusely illus- 
trated, and, like the first volume, combines a large 
amount of information about strange lands and 
peoples with an interesting story, full of. inci- 
dents and humor. 


Printed in large, clear type, on © 


It is bound in a very 
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DR. JEX. 


DR. JEX’S PREDICAMENT. . 
By SHERWOOD BONNER. 


Ir was the funniest thing that I ever saw in 
my life. Cruikshank would have gloried in it. 
I wish I had him here to illustrate that scene 
with the spirited vigor that only his dancing pen- 
cil gives. 

It was in Kentucky that it happened—that 
pleasant land of blue-grass, and tobacco, and fine 

stock, and white-teethed girls. Mabel, my sister, 
had married Dick Hucklestone, and they had be- 
gun life in great contentment and a little three- 
roomed house scarcely big enough to hold the 
bridal presents. But they were happy, hearty, 
healthy. They had two cows, ice-cream every 

»day, a charming baby, and Uncle Brimmer. Who 
shall say that their cup was not full? Indeed, 
they thought it full before Uncle Brimmer added 
himself thereto—a very ponderous rose leaf. He 
was one of our old family servants, who fondly 
believed that Miss Mabel and her young husband 
would never be able to get on without him. He 
walked all the way from Mississippi to Kentucky, 
-with his things tied up in a meal sack, and pre- 
sented himself before Mabel, announcing affably 
that he had come to “‘ stay on.” 

“ But I haven’t any place for you, Uncle Brim- 
mer,” said Mabel, divided between hospitality and 
embarrassment. 

“ Lor’, honey, you kin jes’ tuck me aroun’ any- 
whar. I don’t take up no room.” 

Mabel looked thoughtfully upon the big brown 
gray-whiskered old negro, whose proportions were 
those of a Hercules, and shook her head. ‘“ You 
are not a Tom Thumb, Uncle Brimmer.”’ 

“ No, ma’am,” said he, submissively, “‘ but I’ve 
got his sperit. Couldn’t I sleep in de kitchen, 
honey ?” he went on, with insinuating sweetness. 

“No, indeed,” cried our young housekeeper ; 
“T put my foot down on anybody sleeping in the 
kitchen,” 

Aunt Patsey, the cook, stood by, balancing a 
pan of flour on her head, one fat hand on her hip. 
I suspected her of a personal interest in the mat- 
ter, and indeed she afterward acknowledged that 
she thought Uncle Brimmer’s coming would prove 
a “blessin’ to her feet.””. Those feet of hers had 
been saved many steps through the service of her 
ten-year-old daughter Nancy Palmira Kate—call- 
ed Nanky Pal for short. But of late Nanky’s 
services had been called into requisition as a 
nurse, and Aunt Patsey, who was fat and 

scant o’ breath, thought she had too much 


good-natured giant from the south. 

“Dar’s de lof’, Miss Mabel,” she 
suggested. 

“It is too small, and is cluttered 
up with things already.” 

“Oh, sho, chile, dar ain’t 
nothin’ in dat lof’ ’cep’de’ta- 
ters, an’ de peppers, an’ de 
dried apples, an’ some 


to do; and so she viewed with evident yy, 
delight the stalwart proportions of our 4h / 


lle 
% 


strings o’ terbacker, an’ de broken plough, an’ 
some odds an’ ends o’ de chillen’s, an’ Lucy Crit- 
tenden’s pups. Lor’, dar ain’t nothin’ ter speak 
of in de lof’.” 

“He can’t get in at the window,” said Mabel, 
shifting her ground. | 

“Lemme try,” said Uncle Brimmer. 

The kitchen was a small log-cabin some dis- 
tance from the house—“ in good hollerin’ reach,” 
to quote Aunt Patsey. Above it was a low room, 
or loft, crowded with the miscellaneous articles 
enumerated. The only way of getting into it was 
from the outside. A ladder against the side of 


the cabin admitted one, through a little window, . 


no larger, I am sure, than that of a railway coach, 
into this storehouse of treasures. Nanky Pal, 
who was as slim as a snake, was usually selected 
to fetch and carry through the small aperture, 
But Uncle Brimmer! 

“I’m pretty sho I kin do it,” he said, squint- 


ing up one eye, as he took off his coat and pre- . 


pared to try. 
We stood in the doorway as he cautiously went 


up the ladder; and after an exciting moment he 
pushed himself through the window, and turning, 
smiled triumphantly. 

This settled the matter. A cot bed was pro- 
cured for Uncle Brimmer, and he soon became 
the mainstay of the family. Cheerfully avoiding 
all the work possible ; indifferently as an ostrich 
eating all he could find in cupboards or highways ; 
grimly playing hobgoblin for baby; gavly twang- 
ing his banjo on moonlight nights—memory re- 
calls thee with a smile, Uncle Brimmer! I can 
close my eyes now and recall him, big, shapeless, 
indistinct in the semi-darkness, as he sat under 
the mulberry-tree, singing, 

‘Wish I wass in Tennessee, 
A-settin’ in my cheer, 
Jug o’ whiskey y my sid 
n’ arms aroun’ my dear!” 
This was his favorite. 
expressed to him all the poetry, romance, passion, 
of life ? 

After a time Uncle Brimmer fell ill, and we 

sent for a doctor. 


Dr. Trattles Jex was the medical man of our | 


county. He lived in Middleburn, seven miles 
away, and he came trotting over on a great bay 
horse, with a pair of saddle-bags hanging like 
Gilpin’s bottles, one on either side. He looked 
as diminutive as a monkey perched on the tall 
horse’s back, and indeed he was “a wee bit 
pawky body,” as was said of Tommy Moore. But, 
bless me! he was as pompous and self-important 
as though he had found the place to stand on, 
and could move the world with his little lever. 
A red handkerchief carefully pinned across his 
chest showed that he had lungs and a mother. 


His boots were polished to the last degree. His 


pink and beardless face betrayed his youth ; and 
his voice—ah! his voice! What a treasure it 
would have been could he have let it out to mas- 
queraders! Whether it was just changing from 
that of youth to that of a man, or whether, like 
reading and writing, it “came by nature,” I can’t 
tell. One instant it was deep and bass, the next, 
squeaking and soprano, No even tenor about 


that voice! 


He held out his hand, with, “GOOD-MORNING, 
Mrs. Hucklestone. I hope THE BABY HAS NOT 
HAD an attack ?” 

I popped into the dining-room to giggle, but 
little well-bred Mabel did not even smile. 

“Oh no,” she cried; “it is Uncle Brimmer.” 

The doctor offered to see him at once. Mabel 

got up to lead the 


Up to this 
moment I warrant 

fl it had not struck 

her as anything out 
of the way that she 
must invite Dr. Jex 
to climb a ladder 
. and crawl through 
a window to get at 
his patient. Butas 
she looked at him, 
speckless, spotless, 
gloved, scented, curl- 
ed, then at the lad- 
- | der leaning against 
the wall in a disrep- 
utable, rickety sort 
of way, a sense of 
incongruity seemed 
borne in on her 
soul. -To add to 
her distress and my 
hilarity, we saw 
that Uncle Brim- 
mer had hung out 
the window some 
mysterious under- 
rigging that he wore. 
Long, red, and rag- 
ged, it “flaunted in 
the breeze” as pic- 
turesquely as the 


Fourth of July. 
| “T am afraid, 
, doctor, it will be a 
little awkward,” 


An’ you'll have 
clime de lad- 
er,” put in Nanky 
“= Pal, a disre- 

Ae. I thought the lit- 
tle doctor gasped ; 
but he recovered 
himself gallantly, 


“HOLD ME!” CRIED THE DOCTOR. 


and said: 


Who shall doubt that it ° 


American flag on a 


faltered Mabel; 
“Unele Brimmer is | 
>. up there ;” and she | 

| ~~ waved her lily hand. 


can’t,” 


ing giant 
he Hold me UP,” eried 


him by the arm-pits. The 


‘you up here. 


-shrieked Mabel, dancing 
about. | 


“AS A BOY I] 


HAVE CLIMBED trees, and THINK I CAN AS. 
CEND A ladder as a man,” and he smiled he- 

roically. 
We watched him. He was encumbered by the 
saddle-bags, but he managed very well, and had 


nearly reached: the top, when suddenly Uncle 


Brimmer’s head and shoulders protruded, giving 

him the look of a snail half out of its shell. 
*‘Here’s my pulse, doctor,” he cried, blandly, 

extending his bared arm. ‘’Tain’t no place for 

An’ here’s my tongue.” Then out 

went his tongue for Dr. Jex’s inspection. 

The doctor settled himself on a rung of the 

ladder, quite willing to be met half way. Pro- 

fessional inquiries began, when 

“‘A deep sound struck like a rising knell.” 


“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mabel; “ what 
is that ?”’ 
« Nanky Pal sprang up, with distended eyes, al- 
most letting the baby fall. | 
Again, 
‘* Nearer, clearer, deadlier than before.” 
« Sakes alive! Miss Mabel,” cried Nanky, “ ole 
Mr, Simmons’s bull’s done broke loose !” 

She was right. A mo- 
ment more, and in rushed 


**COULDN’T I SLEEP IN DE KITCHEN ?” 


» 


« 


pe 
‘> 


“Then I shall send Nanky Pal.” 

“If Nanky Pal goes outen dat house I’ll break 
every bone in her body.” 

Then Mabel began to beg: “ Aunt Patsevy, let 
her go, please. I'll give you a whole bagful of 
quilt pieces, and my ruby rep polonaise that you 
begged me for yesterday.” 

Aunt Patsey’s head came out a little further. 
* An’ what else ?” 

“And a ruffled pillow-sham,” said Mabel, al- 
most in tears, ‘and some white sugar, and I'll 
make you a hat—and that’s Now.” 

“T reckon dat’s about as much as de chile is 
wuth,” said the philosophic mother. ‘Let her 


“Fly! fly!” cried Mabel. 

“T ain’t skeered,” said Nanky. “TI ain’t dat 
sort. Mammy ain’t nuther. She was jes’ waitin 
ter see how much you’d give.” 

Nanky’s bare legs scudded swiftly across the 
yard. The bull took no notice of her. He was 
still stamping and bellowing under that window. 
Uncle Brimmer and the doctor clung togetlier, 
and only a convulsive kick now and then testified 
to the little man’s agony. 


the splendid angry beast, 
bellowing, pawing the 
ground, shaking his evil 
lowered head as if the dev- 
il were contradicting him. 
Dr. Jex turned a scared 
face. My lord Bull caught 
sight of the fluttering red 
rags, and charged the 
side of the house. And 
I give you my word, the 
next instant the ladder 
was knocked from un- 
der the doctor’s feet, and 
he|was clinging frantic. 
ally round the neck of 
Uncle Brimmer. 
Fearful moment. 
-“Pull him in, Uncle 
Brimmer—pull him in,” 


“IT can’t, honey —I 
gasped the chok- 


FOR help.” 
Uncle Brimmer seized 


~ 


> 
~ 


a 


suddle-bags went clatter- 

ing down, and about the 

head of Master Bull a 

cloud of quinine, calome!, Dover’s and divers oth- 

er powders and pills, broke in blinding confusion. 
* Aunt Patsey, go for Mr. Hucklestone at once,” 

called Mabel. 

Aunt Patsey looked cautiously out from the 

kite¢hen door. “Yer don’t ketch me in de yard 

wid ole Simmons’s bull,” she said, with charming 

independence. 


REPAIRING DAMAGES. 


“Suppose Uncle Brimmer should let go?” I 
suggested, in a hollow whisper. 
hush ! cried Mabel. ‘ The doctor’s blood 
would be on our heads.”’ 

“Or the bull’s horns.” — 
It was not far to the tobacco field, and in an_ 
incredibly short time brother John came riding 
in, followed by half a dozen stout negroes. With 
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MISSOURI.—Puotoeraruep ny Rice. 


some delightful play that gave one quite an idea 
of a Spanish bull-fight, his lordship was captured, 
and our little doctor was assisted to the house. 

Gone was the glory of Dr. Trattles Jex. His 
coat was torn, his knees grimy, his hands scratch- 
ed, and he looked—yes—as if he had been crying. 

“Can you ever forgive us?” said Mabel, pit- 
eously. She hovered about him like a little mo- 
ther. She made him drink two glasses of wine; 
she mended his coat; she asked him if he would 
not like to kiss the baby. And finally a wan 
smile shone in the countenance of Dr. Jex. For 
me, I felt my face purpling, and leaving him to 
Mabel, I fled with brother John to the smoke- 
house, where we—roared. 
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CRITTENDEN, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF 


full 


Uncle Brimmer got well, and went in to see the 
doctor. He returned with a new cravat, a cane, 
and several smart articles of attire, from which 
we inferred that in those trying moments when 
he supported the suspended doctor, that little gen- 
tleman had offered many inducements for him to 


hold fast. When questioned, he responded chief- 


ly with a cavernous and mysterious smile, only 
saying, 

“ Master Dr. Jex is a gentleman; starch in or 
starch out, he’s de gentleman straight.” 

And brother John, who is somewhat acquainted 
with slang, said, with a great laugh, “ Well, old 
nan, you had a bully chance to judge, so you 
must be right.” 
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THE HON. '. J. JARVIS, GOVERNOR OF NORTH | 
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NEW GOVERNORS. 


THE three Governors whose portraits are here 
given are Democrats. Mr. Critrenpen, of Mis- 
souri, was elected by a plurality of about 54,000 
votes. His leading opponent was D. P. Dyer, 
Republican, who received a large support from 
his party. The Greenback candidate was Luman 
A. Brown. The Governor-elect formerly lived 
in Frankfort, Kentucky, from which place he re- 
moved twenty-four years ago, as he said in a re- 
cent letter, “‘in search of a home and a name.” 
After his election he went to Kentucky to visit 
old friends. On the way he stopped at St. Louis, 
where he was besieged by a great crowd of office- 
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. THE HON. O. M. ROBERTS, GOVERNOR OF TEXAS. 


Puotograruepv By H. R. Marxs. 


seekers, from whoni he escaped finally with great 
difficulty. 

When Governor ZesuLon B. Vance, of North 
Carolina, was elected to the United States Senate 
in January, 1879, the Hon. Tuomas J. Jarvis, who 
was then Lieutenant-Governor, succeeded to his 
place as Chief Executive. He has now been eleet- 
ed to the Gubernatorial chair by the people, with 
a majority of about 5000. The Republican candi- 
date, Ratpn P. Buxton, made a good run, and the 
Democratic majorities on all the tickets were 
largely reduced. Hancock’s majority is only 
8588, while TILpEN’s was 17,008. 

The Governor of Texas is Oran M. Roserts, 
Democrat, who was re.elected by: the usual im- 
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mense majority. So sure of defeat were the Re- 
publicans that they made no State nominauions. 
W. H. Hawuan,.the Greenback candidate, was the 
only opponent in the field. Governor RoBeErts is 
sixty-five years of age, and is a native of South 
Carolina. He was admitted to the bar in 1838, 
was President of the Secession ‘Convention in 
1861, and while in the Confederate army was 
elected Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of his 


State. 


THE LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY BUILDING. 


Tue new building of the Long Island Histor- 
ical Society, Brooklyn, is one of the finest struc- 
tures in that city.. It is a modification of the old 
Greek style of architecture, and one of the most 
unique buildings of the-kind in the United States. 
It is of dark Philadelphia pressed brick, with 
terra cotta trimmings, and is the first building in 
this country in which the latter material has been 

so extensively used. In Paris and several other 
European cities terra cotta, on account of its pli- 
ability, in its earlier stages, for modelling, and its 
permanency, has been employed with fine effect 
on the exterior of many public edifices. The 


building is three stories in height, with attic and — 


cellar, and is constructed in the most substantial 
manner, its walls and general appointments being 
in harmony with the purpose of the society, viz., 
a historical institution for all time. It stands on 
three lots, 75 by 100 feet, and its exact dimen- 
sions are 85 by 75 feet. Abundance of light is 
furnished on three sides, and this, in connection 
with the prevailing light woods used in furnish- 
ing, gives a delightfully cheerful and inviting air 
to the entire interior. Surmounting the building 
in Pierrepont Street, and rising to a height of 
about forty feet above the cornice of the point- 
ed slate roof, is a square clock tower containing 
a dial eight feet in diameter, with a terra cotta 
border. 


“SCIENCE IN :AID OF THE HOUSEWIFE.” 
_ “ Menpixe of all kinds of clothing, table and 
bed linen, etc., and elegant embroidery, is now 
doné on the Wilson Oscillating Shuttle Sewing 
Machine, without an attachment. Wonders will 


never cease in this age of progress.” — Scientific 


. Many a fatal shaft b 


American. 


Mite. SARAH BERNHARDT. 

To Messrs. W. B. Riker & Son—Gentlemen: I 
like your “‘ American Face Powder” very much. 
It is so delicate and pure, and makes the skin to 
look so beautiful. Permit me to congratulate you 
on your great success. Very sincerely, 

—{ Com. * Saran BERNHARDT. 


Sampies of Asbestos Liquid Paints, Roofing, 
Roof Paints, Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Steam Packing, etc., will be sent free on appli- 
cation to the H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y., Sole Manufacturers of genuine As- 
bestos Materials.—{Com. } 


Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate should be used when 
you are suffering from meutal or pl:ysical exhaustion. 
—{Com.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the + pea“ of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may esca 
keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Uivil Service Gazette. , 

Sold only in soldered tina, 44 and tb., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


-Lonpon, Ena. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM CHORDAL'S LETTERS. 


12mo, 320 pages, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
Containing over 40 original humorous illustrations. 


A wide range of mechanical topics treated in a lively, 
instructive, and masterly manner. Will be appreciated 
by young and old alike, and especially by those inter- 
ested in mechanical pursuits. Published by 


AMERICAN MACHINIST PUBLISHING CO., 


96 Fulton St., New York. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


For 1881. 


ESTABLISH 


ED 1851. f 


In the late Presidential contest Tae Trivers has 


fairly vindicated, both in the department of 


news-gathering and in that of journalistic influence, its recognized supremacy among the Republican 
newspapers of the country. The principles which have guided its political course in the past will 


continue to direct it in the future. 


Among the general features of the policy of Tar Tres will be: 


The Complete Establishment of a Sound Financial System; 
The Security of the Equal Rights Accorded by the Constitution ; 
The Improvement of the Public Service; ‘ 
The Emancipation, by Seasonable Fiscal Reform, of American Labor}; 
Strict Economy in all Public Expenditure ; 
Opposition to Subsidies and Jobbery in Every Form; 
Definite Responsibility, Firmly Enforced, in Public Servants. 


In the sphere of literary and artistic criticism, of scientific, social, and general discussion, 
Tue Tives will address itself, as heretofore, to the pppreciation of the educated and intelligent 


classes of the American people. 


IT WILL BE LIVELY WITHOUT BEING SENSATIONAL, 
AGGRESSIVE WITHOUT BEING COARSE; 
at all times it will strive to be fearless and independent in the championship of the right. No the- 
ories subversive of the principles on which the sacredness of family ties and the existence of society 


alike repose will be promulgated in its columns. 


Tur Tres rejects all advertisements of lotteries, of quacks and medical pretenders, and of 
all other agencies by which the insidious poison of vice is disseminated throughout society. It will 
be in the future, as in the past, a newspaper especially adapted for family reading. 

Tue Semi1-WeEEKLY Tres is specially fitted to meet the requirements of those who seek more 


ample details of current news and fuller instalments 


the weekly issue. 


of current discussion than are furnished in 


THe Werkty Trwes, containing selected editorials on topics of national and general interest 


from the columns of the daily issue, as well as a concise summary of political, social, and foreign | 


news, besides other features which recommend it to all|classes of readers, is a paper admirably fitted 


to circulate in every portion of the United States. 


Its conductors will spare no effort, not only to 


maintain its well-earned supremacy, but to make its popularity still more decided. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS—POSTAGE PAID IN THE UNITED STATES, 


THE DAILY TIMES, per annum, including the Sunday Edition....................-.- $12 00 
THE DAILY TIMES, per annum, exclusive of the Sunday Edition............-.-. ---- 10 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, Single Copies, one year..............-...-------....-- 2 50 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, Five Copies, one yean................-.......---2---2. ‘12 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, Ten Copies, and one free for Club.......:--..-..---..- 20 00 
THE WEEKLY TIMES, Ten Copies, and one free for club..............---...-----. 10 00 


THE WEEKLY TIMES—Subscriptions for six months, 60c.; three months, 40c. 


These prices are invariable. 


We have no travelling agents. 


Remit in drafts on New York or 


Post-Office Money Orders, if possible; and where neither of these can be procured, send the money 


in a registered letter. 
Address 


{as Sample copies sent free. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, New York (ity. 


FOR 
COUGHS, 
COLDS, 
ASTHMA, 
sore Throat, 


BRONCHITIS, 


Consumption, 


and all Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. 


BALSAM TOLU has long been used by the medical profession for its soothing, healing, and nour- 
ishing properties in allaying any irritation of the throat, chest, and lungs. 


PUT UP IN QUART-SIZE BOTTLES FOR FAMILY USE. 


CAUTIO 


cated article made. 
Martin, on each bottle. 


—DON’T BE DECEIVED by unprincipled dealers who try to 
e Rock and Rye in piace of our 4 
The GENUINE must have a PROPRIETARY STAMP wi 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


off u you 
ROCK AND RYE, which is the only medi- 
th our name, Lawrenor & 


LAWRENCE & MARTIN, Proprieto.s, Chicago; Branch, No. 6 Barclay St., N. Y. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, GROCERS, AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


ART AND 


HINTON 


China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Agents in the United States. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


a e ; 
buying. 


Vielia 
tite 


Ou 
at 0, on 2. & 333. each. fend Stamp 
32 ue of Vio- 


Double Roller Self-Inker No. 2. 


$6.00 “BEST” PRESS 


with Printing -Office, 87 50. 
Evans, Invr.and Mfr., 5 N. 9th 8t., 
Philada., Pa. 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 


THE CHILDREN’S PARADISE. 
FOR THE 


We HOLIDAYS. 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 820 Broad way, 3d door below 12th 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Get a nice Shaker Chair. Send for illustrated cata- 


logue and price-lixt. Order early. Address 
R. M. WAGAN, Mt. Lebanon*®. 


Kf) All Lithographed Chromo Cards, no two alike, 10. 
50) Agts. big Outfit,10c. Globe Card Co., Northford, Ct 


ins, Guitars, Denice. 
&c. t Prices. 
Story, 96 Central St. Boston, Mass- 
for a sample retail box 
by express of the best 
Candies in America, put 
_— Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. GUN 
: nfectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
bined with 

wining’ TOURISTS”, OPERA, 

and genera! 
Spectacies of the greatest transpa- 
strengthen and | the sight 


CANDY 
up elegantly and strictl 
THEE, 
» OPERA, 
out door day and night double per- 
hanges. 
BLOWS, OCULISTS, 


without the ot 
TICIAN, 687 
Piano and Organ Chord Instructor. 


No Teacher required. No Notes. 
& 


THE WONDERFUL 


CHRISTMAS ST.NICHOLAS’ 


A special Holiday number, designed 
for boys and girls everywhere, whether 
regular readers of the magazine or not; 
—the best, and, by reason of its immense 
edition, 105,000, the cheapest Christmas 
book published. Price 30 cents. 

A brilliant Holiday cover; superb pic- 
tures by. the best American artists; a cap- 
ital) acting operetta for children, “THE 
LAND OF Nop,” with words and music; 
a splendid story by Washington Gladden, 
“ A\CHRISTMAS DINNER WITH THE MAN 
IN THE MOON,” the illustrations of which 
rival DORE’s; “ KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS,” by Sidney Lanier; one of 
Frank R. Stockton’s inimitable Farry 
STORIES; the “ TREASURE-BOx OF LIT- 
ERATURE, etc., etc. ;—in all, thirty-three 
departments and contributions. 

A Grand Holiday Gift-Book of 100 Pages, 
printed on tinted paper, illustrated with 
scores of charming pictures, for only 30 
cents. Ask for the Christmas (December) 
. NICHOLAS. Four editions of last year’s 
Holiday number were demanded. For 
sale everywhere after November 3oth. 
Subscription price, $3.00 per year. 

SCRIBNER & Co., 743. Broadway, .N.Y. 


TEST LIVING AUTHORS, 
Rt. Hon. W. 

e n 
uxley, Rich’d A. 


THE GREA 


Geo 
R. D. Blackmore, Jean | 


Tennyson 
Others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Livi 

Ittell's Living Age. 

In 1881 Tur Livixe Age enters upon its thirty-c; 
admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
ul. During the year it will furnish to its readers tho 

productions of the most eminent authors, above-named 

many others; embracing the choicest Seria] and 
ponte — by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and 
oun 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Litera d Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of eileen: 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Edi- 
tors, representing every department of Knowledge and 


rogresa. 
Tur Living Acris a weekly magazine giving more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an ve form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attem) ted 
by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 


terature. 
The importance of Tur Lrvine AGe to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 


PLETE compilation of an indispensable current liter- 
le it embraces the produc- 
ons 0 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


Is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS. 


“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money; in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” —Phi phia Ti 

** There is no other publication like it. It is known 
and read by all who desire to keep abreast with the 
cultivated thought of the epeaking world.”’— 

'piscopal Register, Philadelphia, 

‘*It enables the reader, at trifling expense, consider- 
ing the quantity and quality of the reading furnished, 
to keep pace with the best thought and literary work 
of our time.”—Christian Union, New York. 

‘* There is no diminution in the value and interest of 
this now venerable eclectic, or in the skill and riu- 
ination shown in its editing.”— Boston Journal. 

“Tt is, by all odds, the t eclectic published.""— 
Southern Churchman. 

“‘It reproduces so fally the choicest articles from 
the foreign magazines, that one who takes it does not 
feel the need of im Age in the way of foreign 

Advance, Chicago. 


periodical literature."—7' 470. 
**Gives the best of all at the price of one.” —New 
York Ind ent. 


uent issue and — gepace enable it to 
give ail that the very ablest of living writers furnish to 
periodi literature on science, history, biography, 
philosophy, poetry, politics, and criticism, 
and to add to this the full complement of the best 
that there is in fiction.”—The Interior, Chicago. 

*“Teems with the choicest literature of the day.”— 
New York Tribune. 

‘The best of magazines to subscribe to.”—Gazette, 
tively speaking, the cheapest magazi 

** Comparatively ng, the cheapest magazine 
published.”—Commercial Advertiser, Detroit. 

“We know of no investment of eight dollars, in the 
world of literature, that will yield equal returns.”— 
The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

** With it alone a reader may fairly keep - with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics, and 
science of the day.”—The Methodist, New York. 

* It has no rival.”—New York Evening Post. 

Published wrexty at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
remitting before Jan. 1st, the numbers of 1880, issu 
tare the receipt of their subscriptions, will be seut 
gratis. 


Club Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature. 

[** Possessed of the Livine Aaz and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himeelf in command of the whole situation.” —Phila. 
Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50 Tur Livine Aer and one of the Ameri- 
can $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be 
seut for a year, Fame gong or for $9.50 Tux Livine AcE 
and the St. Nic or Appleton’s Journal, or Lippin- 
cott’s Monthly. 

Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. — 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘ Medical 

” Lancet,” British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 


wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 

SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, 


ND © N & ROBBINS, H. K. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN 


facturer of 
STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & C r Holders. o 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 


Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.¥- 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


GENERAL GRANT: 
The only authentic narrative of his tour 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


BY JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG. 


Published in two 1 octavo volumes, 1300 & 
800 illustrations, with Marshall's portrait on steel, from 

a Paris Photo., 1878, is eye Meer acknowled to 

and elegantly illustrated book 

ces per volume: Cloth, $6; 


travels published. 

eneath. $7 50: Full Morocco, $10. Sold by subscrip- 

tion, and sent, during the holiday season, postpaid to an 

address on receipt As an elegant and val 

Holiday Present it ia unexcelled. Canvassing agents 

J. HOWARD BROWN, Sole 
No. 21 Park Place, New 


| | 
4 
B. Carpenter, Fran Dr. 
A 
Thackera rs. M Craik 
t ~ k, 
> Henry Kingsley, W. H. Mallock. 
W.W. Story. Turguenief, Ruskin, 
| 
OL 
=== 


Decemsrr 18, 1880.] 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


1881. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year ....«...+.--$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One . 400. 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year....... 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrer’s MAGAZIne..... 
Harperr’s WEKEKLY......- 
Harpen’s 


HARPER'S 
Harrer’s WEEKiY.. ate One Year........ 7 00 


Bazak......--- } One Year............ 7 00 


Harprr’s 
Bazak.......-. One Year............ 7 00 


In the Harper periodicals, taken together, we have 
a comprehensive set of journals that cover almost all 
of literature, art, life, and society. In the Magazine 
we have all the best literary talent of the world; in 
the Weekly a thoroughly pure and disinterested polit- 
ical publication; in the Bazar an arbiter of taste and 
fashion; and in the Young People a delightful mis- 
cellany that will always aid in the sweetest and pleas- 
antest of all earthly hours, those spent in the compan- 
ionship of the little folks around the hearth fire and 
within the sanctuary of home.—sSaturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 

Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 


Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a> 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harprr & Brorursrs. 


tw” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, CO. 


REDUCTION IN PARIS 
AND 


CITY MADE GARMENTS, 


Offering unusual inducements for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Promenade and Carriage Costumes in Silk, 
Velvet, and Brocades. Choice Fabrics in Even- 
ing and Dinner Toilets, Dolmans and Cloaks in 
Cloth, Sicilienne and Silk. 

Misses’ and Children’s | 
French Model Costumes, 


And those of their own manufacture, in the best 
style, at equally reduced prices. 


Broadway & [9th St, 


THE GREAT WORK. Torin 


ishers, 
Broadway, New York. Beware of spurious worke 


As GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. 2000 Reeirr 
bang Sells at Sight. You double yourmoney. Ad- 
Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor. Mich. 


USTAGHE AND WHISKERS. 


Hey TO MAKE UP FOR THE STAGE and private 
co Theatricals. Directions for making for Plays, 
arades, and Tableanx, with illustrations. Price 25 
cents. Send orders to P. O. Box 3410, New bey 


Catalogues of Plays free. 
AGENTS WANTED. $5 PERD 


a7 


Holiday 


AND OTHER NEW PLAIN GOODS. 


The depression in the foreign markets enables us to 


Bargains 
Messrs. TIFFANY & CO., 
arations for the approach- 
ALSO, SEVERAL CASES OF 
of their stock will enable 
cape the crowds unavoid- 
and until Christmas, the Vos positive bargains in our Silk and Velvet depart- 


Uni Ss New York, 
cnton ew SILK, SATIN, 
NOVELTIES. 
ing Holidays, and suggest : 
that an early examination 
BLACK AND COLORED 
purchasers to secure the i 
choicest selections, and es- (lp Alcyon 

able later in the month. 

On Monday, the 6th inst., 
establishment will be kept ¥""" 
open in the evenings. 


“HOMES IN TEXAS” 


IS THE TITLE OF 


A New Illustrated Pamphlet, 


Descriptive of the country along and tributary to 

the line of the 

known. Sold b rs. Made 

by SP PENOER O. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN R. B., 
and coutains a good county map of the State. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING | have 
rer 3,000 tyles of type. Catal FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT, 


Over 2,000 styles of type. 
reduced price list free. and those who will want Farm Hands for next 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. | year. A copy of this book will be mailed free 


to those who desire reliable information —_— Texas, 
Fie Boys : Give them a Printing Press, upon application by letter or postal card 
r 
FDI] CATE do your own Printing "Economyin wealth ALLEN 


The pest presses madeby J.¥.W-Dorman / Gen’l Freight and Pass'r Agt., Palestine, Texas. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


represeutiug tue choicest selected Tortoise-snacll 
& strongest 


ORSTEDS BY MAIL. 20 Skeins assorted, 
25c. 100Skeins, $1. Frank Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. 


7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address & Co. Maine. 


CARPETS, 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING LARC E£ LINES OF 
NEW DESIGNS AND STYLES IN -CARPETINGS 
RECEIVED FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES, 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE TO AN 
UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 


Economy in Prices. 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORT- 
MENT OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND 
EAST INDIAN CARPETS AND RUGS, AND 
OTHER POPULAR FLOOR COVER- 
INGS, AT EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y., 
JOHN VAN GAASBEEEK, Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS: 
809 and 811 Chestnut Street. 
BOSTON WAREROOMS:- 
5625 and 527 Washington Street. 


‘Agents Wanted. M.Srencer, .. 
Sells Rapidly. C248: Wash'nsat. 
Particulars Sree Boston, Mase. 


LAST, THE HEXTOGRAPH SCHNELL POLEA 
pronounced by critics as unrivalled, the rage 
at balls and parties, sent on receipt of cts 
Hektograph Co. ,Pub’s, 23 Church St., N. ¥, 


50 Gold, Fiqured, and Actress Chromos, lle. Agent’s 
Sample Book, 25c. SEAVY BIOS. , Northford, Ct. 


5 ELEGANT ‘CARDS, wi with name, 10c.. 30 Gold ‘and 
Silver ' Chromos, luc. W. Moorr, Brockport, N. Y. 


66 a week in your own town. Terme and $5 ontfit 
free. Address H. Hauiett & Co., Portland, Maine. 


50 Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored, Scroll Cards ever ®old 
only 10c. Ag’ts Samples 10c. G. A. Spripg, Northford,Ct. 


IT P AYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam. 
ples free. J. M. Mitren & Cleveland, 20. 


Address P.-O, VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


40 Elegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, uo 2 alike, 
Name Nicely printed, 10c. Card Mills, Northford. Ct. 


$s (0 $20 per day at home, Samplea ‘worth $5 rerun 


$7 7 7% Year and expenses to agents. Outfitfree. 


Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH.) 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION, 


Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially indorsed by the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone; is now brought to the notice 
of the American public. It cures by natural means, will always do good, never harm, and is 
Ne a remedy lasting for many years. It should be used daily in place of the caer a 


2. silver compass which accompanies each 


Brash. The is of a new odorless composition resembling e 
ination o PRODUCING A PERMANENT ELECT] tic 

VOLTAIC ‘CURRENT WHICH ACTS 
pene HAIR GLANDS AND FOLLICLES. This power can always be tested by 


IMMEDIATELY UPON THE 


IT IS WARRANTED TO 


go> 


_ OURE DANDRUFP & DISEASES OF THE SOALP!! 
PROMPTLY ARRESTS PREMATURE GRAYNESS!! 
MAKES THE HAIR GROW LONG & GLOSSY !! 
IMMEDIATELY SOOTHES THE WEARY BRAIN!! 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT .AS REPRESENTED. 


Sr RARELY FAILS TO PRODUCE 
Bridzenan.) mm @ A RAPID GROWTH OF HAIR ON 
BALD HEADS, WHERE THE 
GLANDS and FOLLICLES ARE 
testimonial, NOT TOTALLY DESTROYED. 
with yor proprietors: The Pall Mail Electric Associa- 


previous to its 
remedies, 


success. 
“I would Not take $1,000 oe an? my 


If I could not rep ey = SMITH. 
afr, Smith is 8 geatioman well known in this City asa Law Publisher, and also'as as a Director in several 


“ “ Domestic ” Sewing Machine Co., N by: August 
0., New 
A. 800Tt— Dear Sir: Permit me to add the testimony of my wife to that o others wae 
Brush. She has for years 


benefited by the use of your 
form, put since f obealned 


Saratoga Co., 
ah cortatuly remarkable care. Tan is most wonderful, an 
flr shall recommend it heartily Brush, w 
ROGERS, 


Remember that this 
is NOT a “metallic” 
wire 


or by Express C. O. D. at your expense, 


Y RETURNED 
As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well sai satisfied with your 


James ow York, as & guarantee of my 
(eRe 


us, and we will urn 


they can be made in checks, drafts, orders, or currency. 10 cents 


4 
her one of eave accept 
N. Y., June 8, 8, i880. 

eli worth the money, 
Superinten dent.” 


made We will send it, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00; 
of Or request your nearest Drugzgist or with privilege of opening and examining. Us. 
ONE IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


T «Bruck in the bands of Mayor Cooper an 
mittances should be made pa GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Breadway, New York. wanted every Sowa 


tion of London. 
‘New York Branch: 842 ‘Broadway. 


{From the Mayor of Saratog 
“I cheerfully testify to he merits of " 
Dr. Scott’ s Electric Hair Brush. 


with it I purchased another 9 
for 48 It is an ex- 


What can be fairer? 
d Postmaster 


safe delivery of Brush. 


S19 


| | 
| 
< 
Sap” 
CURE NERVOUS HEADACHE IN 5 MINUTES!! 
CURE BILIOUS HEADACHE IN 5 MINUTES !! i 
| CURE NEURALGIA IN 56 MINUTES!! 
| PREVENT FALLING HAIR AND BALDNESS !! | 
year since, commenced falling out, / 
wee becoming béid ; of ~ Ni 
ce sruse 
to that which I had | 
out. I have tried oth at with no / my neadacuice mo 
1980. . C; me 
Pedestal ancien oa August asiae irom 8 Cue 
fealty illustrated obelisk. all graph- \ yative powers.” 
colored plates, It sells at \ ; AS B 
sonic goode and books. Saad | | % 


